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A BRUSH WITH CHEYENNES. 


By O. 0. OSBORN: 





1N the early seventies 
the cattle industry was 
just beginning to 
flourish on the Plains. 
Up to this time it was 
almost -out of the 
question to range 
stock on the extreme 
frontier, on account 
of the viciousness of 
the Indians. Not only 
that, but the buffalo 
kept the pasture eaten 
down in summer, and 
as the two animals did 
not mingle the cattle 
always got the worst 
of it. Asa result the 
stockmen kept in near 
the forts and were un- 
der the protection of 
The Plains were at this 








the soldiers. 
time the great buffalo country and prob- 
ably had been long before the credulous 
Coronado, searching for the myvhical 


Quivera, found the Plains fuil of 
“crooked-back oxen.” During the 
spring migration north a herd of buffalo 
would sometimes cover nearly ~half a 
county, and woe betide man or beast 
that stood in their way. But now the 
buffalo were fast vanishing before the 
merciless fire of the hide hunter, and the 
Red Man was being pushed back to 
make way for the homesteader. As the 


country was new, agriculture was slow, 
and, it being a natural grazing country, 
it was only natural that people should 
rush in with their flocks to possess the 
land. Native cattle were very scarce and 
accordingly the large herds were made 
up from the ranches of the Southwest— 
the famous Texas long horns. Just what 
mixture of breed these animals were, 
it would be hard to say. They were off 
color, small, wild and vicious. The steers 
were usually kept until they were 8 or 
10 years old before they were sold, and 
then about all there was to them was 
horns. It was an old saying among the 
rangers that if it were not for the cockle- 
burs in his tail, the fullblooded Texas 
steer would tip over forward. It was a 
snap to range these cattle during the 
summer; but the man who endeavored 
to hold them over on the buffalo-grass 
plains through the winter, usually came 
out in the spring with a great stack of 
hides—peeled from, the carcasses of his 
herd as it went down in hunger before 
the pitiless blizzard. This was also the 
Day of the Cowboy, and while not one- 
half of the stories told of him are,true, 
still, he was there—flourishing and bat- 
tling with steers, Indians and 40-rod 
whiskey. 

One winter, along in the early seven- 
ties, a party located for the winter on 


Sand Creek, a small stream in the east- 


ern part of Rooks County, Kansas. He 
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had a large herd, but it was a mild win- 
ter and they came through in good shape. 
He had a number of cowboys in his out- 
fit—notorious while in that neighborhood 
for their love of whiskey and their hand- 
iness with the six-shooter. Among the 
men, however, was a young fellow—a 
mere boy whom the cattlemen had hired 
in that vicinity, his parents being home- 
steaders in the Solomon Valley, a few 
miles to the southwest. 

Early in the spring men and cattle 
disappeared and it was supposed that 
the owner had moved out, away from 
the settlement, to summer. After the 
spring freshets the body of a man was 
found near the dug-out where the winter 
camp had been, and while there was no 
question but that it was the body of the 
owner of the herd, no one took the 
trouble to have the matter investigated. 
In fact it would have been almost impos- 
sible to have done so. The boy was 
also missing. At first his folks supposed 
he had been coaxed away by the cow- 
boys, but after the finding of the body 
they began to wonder. Months and 
years passed away and they had given 
him up for lost, when one day he rode 
into the neighborhood and stated that 
he had spent the time on the range in 
Southwest Kansas. In time he admit- 
ted that he was forced to go with the 
herders. He said they told him the 
owner had gone East and that they were 
to care for the cattle that summer; then 
sell and send him the proceeds. The 
herd was taken in south of the Union 
Pacific Ry. and in the fall disposed of. 
The cowboys then disappeared and the 
Rooks County boy was out of a job. He 
soon hired for a year to a man who had 
a large ranch on Crooked Creek, a 
branch of the Cimarron. This was con- 
sidered the Indian country, and for that 
reason this particular ranchman fur- 
nished his men with the very best arms 
and encouraged them to become profi- 
cient in their use. It was some time dur- 
ing his second summer on this ranch that 
the Cheyennes made a raid through that 
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section. Years after, the writer was 
talking with this young fellow—then a 
Marshal in a boom town—and he de- 
scribed the raid about like this: 

On the ranch were some 8 or 10 men, 
one of whom was a negro cook. About 
all there was to do was to watch out 
for buffalo and Indians and keep the 
stock from wandering too far away. 
The owner spent most of his time in 
Fort Dodge, some 60 miles to the north. 
It was their habit to keep most of their 
saddle-horses in a corral, but of course 
they had to be turned out to graze. Some 
were pastured in the daytime and others 
at night. One morning, bright and 
sarly, the young fellow and a companion 
started out to bring in some ponies, 
needed that day by the outfit. They ac- 
cordingly saddled two ponies—one an 
old slow roan and the other a lively bay. 
The boy rode the roan. They went west, 
expecting to find what was needed near 
the camp and be back by the time the 
cook had breakfast ready. In this they 
were not successful, and as they got 
further from camp they concluded to 
keep on until they rounded-up what was 
wanted. The only arms they had were 
their six-shooters. There was a dog 
around the camp that was quite a pet 
with the boys, and for some reason he 
was allowed to follow this morning. They 
were probably 4 miles from camp and 
were riding up a small branch of the 
creek to the south, when the dog began 
to hang back and whine; this was a very 
unusual occurrence and the cowboys 
were at a loss to know what was the 
matter. Thinking it must have scented 
some animal, they swung up onto the 
hill east of the creek. Looking on, up 
the creek, they were astonished to see 
a dozen Indians, with their ponies sad- 
dled and ready to travel. “Let’s get 
for home,” said the older man, and the 
younger one seconded the motion by 
turning his horse in that direction. There 
could be no doubt but that the Indians 
had seen them, and as soon as they were 
over the hill they lit out for home. It 
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was mighty lucky they did, for they had 
hardly started before the Indians were 
after them in full cry. 

The clumsy old horse the boy was on 
was no match for the other, and rapidly 
began falling behind. That was not all: 
the man on the bay did not intend to 
wait. As the bay pulled away from the 
roan, the young man glanced back. He 
saw something must happen soon if the 
redskins did not catch up with him long 
before the ranch-house was reached. Just 
then it happened. The bay stepped in a 
prairie-dog hole and went head-over- 
heels—the rider rolling some 20 ft. in 
advance. By the time it was up the 
pony was more scared than its rider, if 
possible, and dashed away toward home 
before he was on his feet. The younger 
man—seeing that his comrade was now 
in a worse plight than himself—pulled 
up and slid from his horse. A few feet 
from where the bay had located the prai- 
rie-dog hole there was a deep buffalo 
wallow. The boys dropped into this, 
and, holding the roan by the bridle rein, 
opened fire on the Indians with their six- 
shooters. The Cheyennes spread out as 
they neared the wallow and swung 
around—part going to the right and part 
to the left. Fortunately, the Cheyennes 
had very few arms, and by the time the 
cowboys had emptied their guns the In- 
dians had begun to draw off. The men 
in the wallow continued to drop the old- 
time Colt .44s as near them as possible 
while they were near enough, and as 
soon as advisable started on toward the 
ranch—one riding and the other run- 
ning by the pony’s side, holding to a 
stirrup. They would take turn about 
riding, and, as neither men nor horse 
had a scratch, they covered ground in 
good shape. 

This had been for these two a morn- 
ing of surprises, but the worst awaited 
them at the ranch. The corral was 
empty; the feed was all burning, and 
there was no sign of life in any way. 
In the door of the ranch-house they 
found the dead body of the negro cook 


and everything bore mute testimony to 
an Indian raid. The boys were dumb- 
founded. Knowing that in all proba- 
bility the country was full of Cheyennes, 
they concluded to try and make Fort 
Dodge. The bay was nowhere in sight, 
and so they started east, down the creek. 
In about two miles they came onto a 
number of horses belonging to the ranch, 
and after considerable trouble, the old 
roan being too slow to run up with any 
of them, they roped two of the best by 
cornering them up against a bank of the 
creek. Hastily changing the saddle and 
bridle from the roan pony to one of 
the new ones, they next made a halter 
out of the rope for the other and tied 
him to the saddle-horn. The pony did 
some mighty tall bucking when the cow- 
puncher landed on its bare back, but a 
bucking mustang was rather to be de- 
sired just then than a band of Cheyennes 
on the war-path, and soon this strange 
outfit moved out across the Plains to the 
northeast. 

It was about 11 in the forenoon when 
they left the creek for Dodge, and it 
was not much after 5 in the afternoon 
when their little procession pulled up be- 
fore the principal saloon in that town. 
Not a man, either white or red, had 
been seen on the trip, and it was prob- 
ably the fastest time ever made between 
Dodge and the Cimarron. Hardly were 
the boys through telling their experi- 
ence before the rest of the boys from 
the ranch rode in. How the owner of 
the ranch did storm! He bought every 
rifle in Dodge, and as soon as his men 
were able to get a good meal (two of 
them had not touched a bite that day) 
he started them back along with the 
soldiers. Everything at the ranch was 


just as the two had left it. They buried 
the cook and rounded-up the stock. The 
soldiers took the trail of the Cheyennes 
and scouted for nearly a week, but the 
Indians were well out of the country by 
then, and the boys in blue, handicapped 
with red tape, never saw then}, 
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BELOW. 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


TEADILY King Winter has been 
deploying, reconnoitering, converg- 
ing, with flank attack bere, and 
demonstration there, and feint and march 
and countermarch, until at last, all dis- 
positions made, the game in hand, he is 
ready to launch the full assault in force. 
And down he comes! closing in rapidly 
while town and country sleep. The lea 
shrinks and hardens. The woodland 
monarchs wheeze and groan. Timbers 
crack. In the barn the cow and horse 
grunt, as they stiffly change position ; 
upon their roosts the chickens cower, 
with ruffled feathers, over their feet; 
among the branches of the oid apple-tree 
the turkeys squat still more protectively. 
Rover the dog is burrowed deep amidst 
the hay in the mow, and Tabby the cat 
(whom no quest nor will could drive 
forth upon such a night) is curled com- 
pactly behind the kitchen stove. And in 
the little bed in the little room beneath 
the gable, high amidst the cold and the 
silence to which hardy boyhood is as- 
signed by the household powers that be, 
snug in the warm nest which you have 
made betwixt mattress and covers, you 
slumber undismayed. Winter can’t hurt 
you! And I fancy that Winter knew it. 
Nevertheless, entrenched as the house- 
hold is, when the white morning breaks 
there is a reluctance to stir—the reluct- 
ance of the awakened hibernating ani- 
mal. Intuitively one is conscious that 
Winter has settled around about and is 
triumphantly waiting. One does not 
care, particularly ; one accepts. But what 
a wrench this is, to leave the warm nest 
(the third call—Father’s call—finally 
does the business) and to expose one’s 
nudity to the searching fingers of the 
encompassing chill. 





“Johnny? O Johnny! Get up!” 
“Y-y-yes, ma’am,” 
ok * K *K * K x * 

“Johnny? Johnny! Are ‘you getting 
up?” 

“Y-y-yes, ma’am.” 

* * * * Ox 2 * * 

“JOHNNY! Shall J come up there?” 
This from Father. 

“* No, sit.” 

And old Winter and his peeping frost- 
elves chuckle. 

So you hastily scramble out, and upon 
your shivering limbs and body draw the 
chilly garments. Your teeth chatter, 
your fingers are numb and about your 
head floats your congealed breath. Into 
those icy boots you thrust woolen-clad 
feet, and you tug. Some buttons you 
can’t button. Solid is the water in the 
pitcher, and one must perforce wash in 
the kitchen—a pleasant spot, where the 
sausage is already spluttering upon the 
red-hot stove, and from the steaming pot 
the comfortable aroma of coffee is dif- 
fused; and where Tabby sits, in her 
warm retreat between stove and wall, 
and blissfully blinks. 

Father comes stamping, blowing in, 
from the “stoop,” where he has been to 
look at the thermometer. 

“Thirty below,” he announces. 

A thrill of mild excitement pervades 
you—an anticipatory thrill, not without 
a modicum of pride and satisfaction in 
what old Winter is accomplishing. 
Thirty below is worthy of your steel. 
You must fill up well on sausage and 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 

Thirty below is accompanied by the 
usual phenomena. The kitchen pump is 
frozen, of course, and Mother and 
Maggie-the-girl prime it with salt and 
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warm water alternately. The kitchen 
sink also is frozen and requires saline 
doses. The breath of Winter has pene- 
trated all around the kitchen door and 
likewise around the side door in white, 
hoary exhalations—token of how closely 
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mouth, and make an oval hole through 
which to peer as a prisoner peers from 
his cell. Old Winter, with his guardian 
Thirty Below, noting the forth-gazing 
eye, might gloat and deem his work per- 
fect. He has people effectually besieged 
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‘*What is Thirty Below to Nell and Spot?"’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





he has prowled and spied. Upon the 
windows the frost is a half-inch thick, or 
else the panes are covered with an icy 
tracery of firs and creeks and mountains. 
One may press one’s thumb or nose 
against the pane or blow with one’s 


and they are his. But no. Father sallies 
out. You sally out. Winter is disap- 
pointed. 

The air is frozen ether, down through 
which the sun slants as if through a huge 
layer of transparent ice. Pop! pop! pop! 
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go the back stoop steps as you and 
Father descend. The apple-tree and 
the cherry-tree are motionless—frozen, 
like the air. The turkeys are still abed 
but presently flop to ground, to walk 
awkwardly until limbered up. Mrs. 
Turkey limps; mayhap she has frozen 
her toes. The chickens too move stiffly 
and seek the sunny corner of their yard. 
However, the big rooster crows defiance 
to old Winter and anybody else within 
hearing. From chimneys far and near 
the thin, bluish smoke streams straight 
aloft, into old Winter’s very beard—an- 
other defiance! Nell, the horse, whinnies 
shrill as you and Father, man and man, 
trudge along the crisp, crackling path 
to the barn; and Spot, the cow, moos a 
low, querulous moo. Rover, not admit- 
ting that he has just arisen but with tell- 
tale wisps of hay and straw sticking to 
his shaggy coat, rushes out when the 
door is opened—presently to stand on 
three legs, at the kitchen door, waiting 
the pleasure of Maggie-the-girl, his best 
friend because she is the friend in need. 

Cold is the barn. Upon the hide of 


Nell and Spot and around their nostrils 
the frost has gathered and the pendant 
cobwebs are frosty, and frosted by Win- 
ter’s breath is every knothole and other 
orifice. BR-R-R-R! You wouldn’t want to 
sleep in the barn, at thirty below! Uh! 
uh-h!! 

But Nell paws and nickers, welcoming 
the hay which is shoved into her manger, 
and the corn which is tossed into her 
box. What is thirty below to Nell? And 
Spot, mooing, shakes her head and clat- 
ters with her horns, as Father prepares 
her warm bran mash. What is thirty 
below to Spot? What is thirty below, 
any way! What is thirty below to you? 
to a red scarf, and knit red mittens, and 
a pulled-down cap, and a pair of copper- 
toed boots with gilt shield, and a boy 
inside, and inside of him a stock of six 
sausages and sixteen buckwheat cakes 
and much maple syrup? What is thirty 
below to apple cheeks and chortling 
voice and brimming blood and sturdy 
limb? Hurrah for thirty below and its 
brave memories! 


IN LOURENCO MARQUES. 


By NAN MOULTON. 


666 HE little more ’—a few hun- 


dred miles of veldt and rock 

and scrub— and how much it 
is!’—yellow sands and blue sea and a 
foreign town to explore—instead of 
Pretoria’s red dust of winter that many 
waters cannot wholly remove and Pre- 
toria’s chill July nights that many grate 
fires cannot wholly banish. We're going 
to Lourengo Marques to see how the 
Portuguese do.” Thus Ethelind to our 
Senior Friend. The Senior Friend re- 
clothed an ancient tale for our deterring 
—the tale of the American who swore 
that if he owned Hell and Lourenco Mar- 
ques at the same time, he would sell 
Lourengo Marques and live in Hell; and 
the Senior Friend, knowing the heat in 


summer at Delagoa Bay, the prevalence 
of fever in the squalid, unclean streets, 
and the languid morals of the dwellers at 
the Port, echoed the American’s slightly 
profane sentiments. 

But we went, Ethelind and I—leaving 
the old Dutch capital on the usual casual 
C. S. A. R. train that wandered in be- 
latedly at the unchristian morning hour 
of 3 in an atmosphere of aching cold. 
All the little line stations sat shivering 
on vast flatnesses of pale-grey frost, 
dreary and silent. At Watervalonder we 
welcomed a warm though hurried break- 
fast, for which we paid, rather bashfully, 
over a counter that also served as bar. 
After another meal or two, the bar had 
grown into our scheme of things. 
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Faint rosy beatings down the slopes 
followed by points of light caught on an 
infinitude of wonderful natural fortifica- 
tions, a spruit dimpling as it flowed away 
from a tangle of green, now shaking 
gleams of gold from its swayed edges— 
with these the day had come and the 
Tropics. Tall cacti, like gaunt sentinels, 
kept vigil on the everlasting hills to our 
right. On our left, rapids swirled over 
the rocks of the Crocodile River and cur- 
rents swung dizzily round the gleaming 
points of sand. 

“What are you looking for?” queried 
Ethelind at my absorbed back. 





III 


we were told; a tree flashed into a vivid 
glow of blossom; and a native, whose 
costume consisted mainly of his hair, 
waved, from a quaint bit of a hut perched 
high against Heaven, some sort of tat- 
tered signal-flag at the man behind the 
throttle. 

“Of what are you thinking? ’’ I ques- 
tioned Ethelind’s sombre eyes later on. 

“Of how utterly empty the country 
is,’ she answered soberly: “of the rare 
humans, the little lonely wayside stations, 
the endless stretches of rock and tangle, 
the solitude that terrifies, the great big 
silence that must make mad.” 
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“To see how doth the little crocodile 
improve his shining tail, of course,” I 
replied. “ This is the Crocodile River— 
is it not written?” And Ethelind was 
exceeding scornful, wondering why, in 
days of anciency, I had never sought the 
elephant along the Olifant’s River that 
flowed through Middelburg. 

Great boulders towered then close 
above the train as it hurried apprehen- 
sively past; embroidered butterflies 
swarmed over queer, flat-topped bushes, 
spread out thin by an ungenerous wind, 


At Komatipoort we looked our last on 
the stalwart, helmeted English Bobby 
and the official red of the English letter- 
box, and crossed into Portuguese terri- 
tory. From Ressano Garcia on, there 
were yellow-skinned, soft-eyed Portu- 
guese on all the platforms and as guards 
on the train. When I asked the dark little 
man in his guard’s uniform of khaki and 
scarlet at what time we were due in 
Lourengo Marques, “ Seven “clock,” he 
replied, “two ‘clock late,’ but it was 
much more than “seven ’clock”’ when 
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we finally saw the tall masts of ships 
through the carriage windows and the re- 
flections of lights in the water. 
* * * ok ok ok * * 
Roads lying long and white and dusty 
in the sleepy sunshine, groups of toy 
soldiers in brilliant blue trousers, various 
Consulates flying various flags and front- 
ing the highway with various cannon, 
masses of flaunting bloom against trails 
of bright green vine, the white of the 
shipping emphasizing the lapis lazuli of 
the Bay, the turrets of the Old Fort (all 
that’s left of old Delagoa) and, in the 
distance, great palms uplifted against the 
sky—this was the morning picture 
Lourencgo Marques unrolled to our quest- 
ing eyes. Everywhere was a suggestion 
of dreamful ease. The Coolies in loose 
white and the inevitable terra-cotta fez, 
the native women bearing conical baskets 
of fruit on easily-poised heads, the hawk- 
ers of firewood in bundles, the donkeys 
with huge panniers of bread or vege- 
tables on either side, the diminutive Por- 
tuguese Tommy in buff and blue, the one 
Madagascar ox with his wobbly little 
hump drawing his cart of hay, even the 
small-statured officer, with an absurdly 
long sword and a naive air of importance, 
all moved slowly and leasurely, when 
they moved at all, and nothing mattered 
—surely nothing mattered. The ricksha 
boy alone was energetic, waving his 
duster at you with a persuasive “ ’Sha, 
Missis?’’ — volubly | demonstrating in 
fluent foreign phrase the superiority of 
his own ricksha over that of his fellow 
at the Prada and finally bearing you at 
a quick trot into the town for five hun- 
dred reis. Those reis are such funny 
things! There is, in Portuguese cur- 
rency, no larger or smaller denomination. 
Five hundred reis are equal to about 40 
cents. Business men must grow care- 
worn early over their accounts and bank- 
ers’ lives shorten perceptibly at their 
ledgers. It’s a comforting system of 
currency too. Ethelind and I promptly 
converted our Krugers into reis and spent 
largely. 
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One insistent feature of the capital of 
Portuguese East Africa is the kiosk. 
You find them on frequent corners or 
congregated about a central square— 
round or hexagonal structures, composed 
largely of glass and meant for tea-rooms, 
but the attendant nymph is a swart Por- 
tuguese and there’s never a tinkle of 
music. Tea-drinking is evidently a ser- 
ious matter to the residents of the port. 
Perhaps the fact of its being carried on 
in glass houses accounts for the severe 
decorum. 

The women on the streets were mostly 
natives, clad in a single gaily-patterned 
cotton garment, and tessed greetings in 
raucous voices to their kin. A very occa- 
sional English woman, looking languidly 
after the ways of her household, did her 
day’s shopping. And once we saw an 
adorable velvet-eyed Arab girl in pink 
silk trousers, slipping silently away from 
the train with the most deevie bronze 
baby tucked under her embroidered 
draperies, and beside her an old turbaned 
sheik, looking as though he had just 
stepped out of the yellow desert of an 
illustrated Family Bible. 

Every Portuguese official has his sen- 
try outside hedge and gate, standing in 
a little sentry-box, for all the world like 
an old-fashioned pepper-pot. Before one 
of these, one day, Ethelind announced the 
glory of her camera departed: she 
wanted to reproduce color. There was 
the Governor’s house, hidden under an 
opulence of purple bougainvillea, the 
hedge picked out in scarlet, the sentry- 
box in palest green, the brown sentry in 
crimson cap, the sunlight illumining the 
whole. No wonder Ethelind grew 
gloomy over a camera that made all that 
glory of coloring mere black and white. 

We loved the old Arab street down in 
the town. It was so narrow one ricksha 
couldn’t pass another, and long enough 
for delightful perspectives. The houses 
were old and low and rough-cast, with 
dabs of primitive blue, no windows, and 
one low open doorway, through which 


+ we peered at a Coolie or Arab, sitting 
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cross-legged before an anvil or soldering- 
lamp, making bracelets of silver or busily 
stitching a cotton frock for a native 
woman, who, with her friends, sat on the 
floor waiting its evolution. The Arab 
street led to the market—busy and pic- 
turesque but decidedly whiff. Here was 
a row of fruit sellers, sitting noncha- 
lantly beside their baskets ; there a Kaffir 
chewing at a stick of sugar-cane; and 
farther on a noisy, happy group eating 
with wooden spoons from one common 
pot some fearful and wonderful grey 
paste. Again Ethelind mourned the 
limitations of her camera in the presence 


Cingalese, with a queue and a fetching 
tortoise-shell comb, presided over an en- 
chanted cave inhabited by carven ele- 
phants in ebony or ivory and by all sorts 
of brass deities and dignitaries from 
Delhi and China put to most practical 
purposes such as pepper-shakers and ink- 
pots. Budh, high over all, looked out, 
with his usual impassiveness, on ex- 
quisite cloisonné work from Cashmere, 
Benares jug aid plate and candlestick, 
Ceylon lace, and China silks and stones 
cut and uncut, set and unset, amethysts 
and pearls and opals with golden lights 
in their depths. We spent our substance 














A DONKEY WITH PANNIERS.——Fruit on One Side, Bread on the Other. 








of the round brown baby curling up its 
toes in the sun, the group of fat old 
dowagers vividly turbaned above ma- 
hogany faces, the flash of copper anklets 
on the iithe ltmbs of the free-moving 
girls. 

We found traces of missionary zeal 
in the old Romanist cathedral, where a 
black Madonna shared the sway of the 
white Madonna. “ All things to all men ” 
we remembered, as we sought the sun- 
shine again after the pervasive dust. 

One morning we girded up our purses 
and went forth to buy. A dignified 


in riotous brass and ivory, but, in the 
end, went away sorrowful; for our 
money, even when translated into hope- 
ful reis, was as naught in that bewilder- 
ment of jewels. 

Later the voice of The Prospector was 
heard in the land. Ever since we had 
been in Africa The Prospector had 
turned up at unexpected places and mo- 
ments. We hailed him with glee, for had 
he not a perfect genius for experiences, 
and a charmingly droll way of relating 
them, and a simply ripping collection of 
‘photographs to illustrate them? And 
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was he not always devising new schemes 
for our entertaining? If he was any 
place within miles of Pretoria, it meant 
“ ritus-livin’” for us—dinners and the- 
atres. 

Then, if he remembered, he’d write a 
casual note from his Club the next week 
and address you by any name but your 
own— May” for preference. After 
months of silence, you'd receive a note 
to the wrong address, saying he was 
coming through the next week. And 
months later again, when you had for- 

















SHOWING HOW WE WENT ASHORE, 





gotten his delinquency and your own 
vexation and were buried in preparations 
for the Caledonian Ball, there would be 
“A gentleman to see you in the drawing- 
room, Miss,” and you'd pass your blue 
crépe de Chine on to your friend, put an 
extra hair-pin into your tumbled curls, 
and find a fever-wasted Prospector, inno- 
cent of any social neglect, urging you to 
get a hat and come for a drive: he had 
only a couple of hours and lots to talk 
about. When you said Good-bye again 
you’d smile and suppose you’d see hini 
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again after many moons, but he’d insist 
this was just Au Revoir: he’d be back 
before he sailed for Canada the end of 
the month, and in two weeks there’d be 
a picture-postal from Teneriffe. I ex- 
pect, if I meet The Prospector in Heaven 
after many zons, he’ll just say, as though 
he had seen me five minutes ago, “ Put 
on your wings and come for a flutter.” 

This time he was off to Swaziland, 
where there were wild tribes and big 
game and many chances of life and death. 
His camp was across the Bay. Would 
we like to go? Wouldn’t we just! Get 
our hats, then, for the cab was waiting. 
So down to the busy pier we went, and 
off over the sunlit water in a wide sail- 
boat painted that same primitive blue 
and sailed by its brigandish-looking 
owner with a sturdy native boy for 
helper. It was good enough at first, just 
looking off dreamily where 

‘*The Indian Ocean sets and smiles.’’ 


Then The Prospector told us tales of 
the time when Vasco de Gama sailed 
into the Bay of Fevers; of how the old 
fort, that was now a powder magazine, 
had in days past been the Town Hall and 
had sheltered the whole populace during 
a time of besieging by the natives; of 
the Jew who had bought the almost 
desert island of Imyak that we could see 
shadowy at the entrance to the Bay, and 
who had gone home to be knighted and 
was now Baron of Imyak; of a hunting 
trip five of the men had had the week 
before up the Umbelusi River, where 
they had found so cultured and interest- 
ing a French family miles away up the 
river, waiting to make their fortune from 
a farm, the crops on which were not 
paying for their seed; and of the ruins 
up the coast near Beira, supposed to be 
all that remained of the little settlement 
of Old Vasco. 

There was no pier on the other side 
and the boat touched bottom some 
distance out. “How are we to get 
ashore? ”’ we wondered in dismay. 

“That native carries us in on his 
shoulder,” said The Prospector, with 
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just the suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 
But he laughed outright when he saw 
our faces. It was vastly entertaining 
until it came your own turn—a camera 
in front of you on the sands, a camera 
behind you in the felucca; just the 
shoulder of that plum-bloom boy between 
you and the waves, the beach looked so 
far away, and you had worn a fresh 
green linen, and you knew you should 
fall—O dear! But you gasped a bit and 
you laughed a bit and you clutched the 


Scotch diamond-driller who had been 
drunk for days while awaiting the 
Exodus, but who shook hands with us 
hospitably and talked business with his 
skipper a bit incoherently. They had 
received a communication from a Consul, 
who (in the fashion of consuls and re- 
lated beings) had given them much in- 
definite information, but not the definite 
permit they wanted to enable them to 
cross the border. “ Never mind!” said 
The Prospector, “ we'll cross the border 
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PALM-TREE, NATIVE AND GOAT. 





Kaffir’s kinky fuzz; then shut your eyes 
until at last your feet touched the foam- 
flecked sand and a little sigh of gratitude 
fluttered from bit lips for a happy issue 
out of all your trials. 

The preparations for the expedition 
included wagons and mules, oxen and 
“ niggers,” rifles (one of which had shot 
tigers in India) and tents, cameras and 
blankets, beads and snuff for the chiefs 
by-and-bye, a medicine-chest and a 


and we'll explain—afterwards.” The 
land where the Camp was located was 
German, all except the strip of beach. © 
Germany meant to found a port there 
and thus put Lourenco Marques “ out of 
business ” but England quietly tipped the 
wink to Portugal, who wisely reserved 
the strip of beach, and now the German 
land is high and dry and useless. 

We came back to the pier a bit silently. 
Around Reuben Point a ship sailed in 
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full canvas—stately and slow: all around 
us were white revenue cutters, trim 
and alert; black pilot-boats, grim and 
dependable; Portuguese men-of-war, 
watchful and still; Norwegian traders, 
busy tugs, and a gilded new German 
passenger-boat—the Kron-Prinz from 
Hamburg. All the Bay to the west was 
a golden mist, through which the tall 
masts showed fairily, with soft lights and 
pretty colors kaleidoscoped over the 
waves. Then wonderful purple shadows 
crept down the dark-red cliffs and a chill 
grey quiet went up the land from the 
darkening sea. 

The last night came. We had played 
enough. Being girls, we had had limita- 
tions of course and couldn’t see the town 
when it roused from its languor between 
midnight and dawn at the call of the 
famous gaming tables. And there were 
no bull fights while we were at Delagoa, 
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because two inconsiderate saints had had 
feast-days just before our arrival and 
each day had been celebrated by the 
usual bull fight. There would be no more 
for another month. The Prospector’s 
doctor friend had just arrived from 
Somaliland, where he had been following 
the elusive Mad Mullah for months, and 
we all sat out on the terrace overlooking 
the Bay, listening to the adventure-talk 
of vigorous direct men, looking clear- 
eyed at life and finding it good, until the 
moon climbed high and the world went 
white, and the tide ebbed away from the 
gleaming mud flats, and one great red 
star sank behind the Limbombo moun- 
tains in the west. 

The next night, in Pretoria, Ethelind 
and I sighed out the finish of her quota- 
tion: “‘ The little less —sixteen hours 
on a narrow-gauge railway—‘and what 
worlds away!’” 


THE BIG PICKEREL OF SANDY BAR. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


HE Bar was about two 
hundred yards from shore, 
and was the only one in 
the lake. Chain Lake was 
a sheet of water some five 
miles long and from a 
mile to half a mile in 
width, deeply indented with bays and 

inlets and fringed at the edges with bul- 
rushes, lily-pads and occasional clumps 

of cat-tails. Bass (the big-mouth vari- 
ety), a few wall-eyed pike and many 
pickerel made Chain Lake their home, 
and in the season a score of boats could 
be counted working up and down the 
shores or anchored over some of the 
deep holes where the devotees of the 
art of Izaak Walton baited their hooks, 
smoked, spat and reviled the more ac- 
tive exponents of the game who fared 
along—either “ casting” at the edges of 

the lily-pads and reeds or “trolling” a 

little further out from shore. 





Now it so happened that there was 
one monster pickerel which inhabited 
the waters about this particular bar—a 
spot called Sandy Bar for obvious rea- 
sons—and to the capture of this levia- 
than many a weary hour had been given 
up by the fishermen. But the gentleman 
had eluded their efforts so far and had 
busied himself by lying in wait under 
convenient shade alongshore and dart- 
ing out for his prey at safe and sane in- 
tervals. Several times he had “ struck,” 
to find that his teeth—a perfect net-work 
of razor-sharp smaller teeth and a row 
of long and fierce-looking upper teeth— 
had closed in on a very hard and barbed 
metal spoon; and it had been sometimes 
with extreme difficulty that he broke 
loose from this lure and prevented him- 
self from being drawn into the boats. 
But his great size and powerful muscles 
had brought him off in safety each time, 
although a couple of times the spoon 
































THE BIG PICKEREL OF SANDY BAR. 


stuck in his jaws and staid there until 
it finally sloughed away and the wounds 
made by its sharp hooks eventually 
healed. 

The weight of this big fish was from 
20 to 30 lbs. He had been “ guessed 
off” by some of his near-captors and 
all had agreed that he was easily the 
biggest fish in the lake and that any 
one who caught him was entitled to the 
medal. But various encounters with the 
spoons had made him exceedingly wary, 
and for this reason it was seldom that 
any one came in with a broken line and 
claimed that they had had “the big 
pickerel” on. The summer the “ Cast- 
aways” built their boat-house at the 
head of Chain Lake I made a strenu- 
ous endeavor to get a strike from the 
big fellow but never a strike made he. 
I trolled with a spoon-hook close in to 
shore and far out from shore as well. I 
baited with a frog attached to the spoon- 
hook for a change, and then changed off 
and trolled with a Phantom minnow. I 
trolled shallow and deep, and even cast 
among the lily-pads with both spoon and 
live frogs and minnows, but there was 
no sign of the big one. I caught me- 
dium-sized pickerel and some big-mouth 
bass, but not one of these tipped the 
beam at more than 3 lbs. for the bass 
or 5 lbs. for the largest pickerel. 

That winter the Castaways used to 
go out to the lake and fish through the 
ice, and something in my bones told me 
that in this way I would eventually land 
the big pickerel. We used to fire up 
an old stove in the boat-house and warm 
our coffee and cook some meat and po- 
tatoes and generally enjoy ourselves, and 
when the fish bit we had a winter fish- 
fry on a small scale (no pun intended) 
in the boat-house. One Saturday there 
were about twenty of us out at the lake 
and great preparations had been made for 
an extensive threshing of the lake in the 
vicinity of Sandy Bar, with a view to 
capturing the monster pickerel. A lot 
of yellow perch had been caught for 
bait through holes in the ice on our. side 
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of the lake, and square holes 2 ft. in 
length and a foot or so wide had been 
sawed at near intervals through the ice 
over the Bar for the fishermen to let 
their lines down into the water.. 

“ Tip-ups ” had been whittled out and 
red flannel rags attached to them, so 
that a bite would be signalled by the 
going down of the red flannel rag. 
Everything was in readiness and we had 
made a “ pot” of fifteen dollars for any 
man that caught the big fellow or any 
pickerel that weighed over 16 Ibs. We 
stood around on the shore near the Bar 
and built a huge fire to keep ourselves 
warm and ran foot-races, wrestled and 
watched the flannel signals. Every once 
in a while down would go a rag and the 
fellow who was nearest to that hole ran 
down and hoisted up the fish. One time 
a pretty good-sized fish was caught—a 
pickerel weighing something near 8 Ibs. 
—and, a dispute arising as to his weight, 
it was found that the scales had been 
left in the boat-house. One of the boys 
and myself volunteered to go over to the 
boat-house and get the scales, which we 
did, and on our return the pickerel 
proved to weigh 8% lbs. The fellow 
that caught him laid claim immediately 
to $7.50 of the “ pot,” on the ground that 
he had caught half as big a fish as the 
whole “ pot” came to and was entitled 
to a “split.” But his claim was prompt- 
ly dis-allowed. This pickerel made quite 
a fight and it was necessary to send a 
spear into him, which was fastened onto 
a 14-foot pole before he gave up. 

About this time, and while we were 
standing grouped about the holes, the 
flannel rag next to me went down like 
a shot. I reached for the line and felt 
a fearful tug as I grabbed it and my. 
excitement was apparent to the rest of 
the boys. I gave a strong hoist and the 
fish came up for a few feet and then as 
promptly made a fierce plunge down- 
wards. I held tight and the boys began 


‘to crowd around and give advice. 
“Don’t give him any slack!” yelled 
“By Golly! I believe it’s 


one of them. 
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the big fellow!” shouted another. “ Get 
the spear ready—where’s that spear?” 
said a third fisherman. “ Hold on, boys! 
take it easy!” shouted the oldest and 
most experienced man in the crowd. “ If 
that’s the big one—and I believe from 
the way he pulls that it is—you’ll have 
to get a rifle from the boat-house to get 
him close enough to gaff.” 

Two of the boys were on skates and 
they sped for the boat-house, amid yells 
of “Fetch the .32—don’t bring one of 
the little guns.” “Fetch a revolver!” 
yelled another excited bystander. 

Meanwhile I was having a most awful 
tussle with the Sandy Bar pickerel. As 
fast as I would get him up almost to 
where I could see him, down he would 
go, and his tugs and jerks nearly dragged 
the line from my hands. I never got 
so much advice in such a short space of 
time in my life. Everybody was yelling 
at me simultaneously and some of them 
wanted to help me. But the old hand 
(the experienced man in the bunch) 
wisely kept them away with such re- 
marks as “ You'll ball the line up if two 
of you try to fetch him in.” “Don’t 
let him get an inch of slack.” “ Pull 
steady ; tire him out.” “ Look out there! 
don’t let him saw the line off on the 


: ” 


ice. 
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“Ain’t they never coming with the 
rifle?” sang out one fellow. 

I was quite ready for the rifle or any 
other means of subduing my lusty an- 
tagonist. Finally the messengers ar- 
rived with the gun, and as everybody 
crowded up around the hole I braced 
myself for a powerful pull and threw 
all my strength into the heave. And 
don’t you believe that my line came up 
as easy as a feather, and with it came 
a double strand of heavy chalk-line at- 
tached to my hook, and as the crowd 
parted I saw the fellow at the hole three 
feet away letting the other end of the 
chalk-line slip through his fingers. 

Those cheap acrobats had fished out 
my line through the next hole with the 
14-foot spear and some hooks on it, and 
had then tied this stout chalk-line firmly 
to my hook and line, and to the pole of 
the spear, and when everything was 
ready they had gotten between me and 
the fellow who had the chalk-line and 
pole and then the trouble began. Instead 
of pulling against the “big pickerel of 
Sandy Bar,” I had been exerting my 
strength against a 6-foot 2-inch speci- 
men of a common blacksmith, weight 
two hundred and twenty-three pounds. 

Did I ever hear the last of it? 

Let’s forget it! 


CH “SO 


DESERT-HUNGRY. 


I 


Oh! for the sight of the white-blue hills 


And the desert stretched in the sun, 
The ringing beat of the pinto’s hoof, 
‘ The shouts and the boisterous fun! 


II. 


Since last the breath of those heaven- 
sweet winds 
Blew over the mesa to me, 
Never the world has seemed so wide, 
Never so wild and free. 








III. 


I could not bring the heart I brought, 
Since our youth and our faith are one; 
But Oh! for the sight of the healing hills 
And the desert stretched in the sun! 
—Lucy J. White in Out West. 

















RUNNING ON SKI. 


By FELIX RIESENBERG. 


KI JUMPING and ski running on 
the long slippery snowshoes of the 
frozen Northlands, is, I venture to 

say, one of the most exhilarating as 
well as one of the healthiest of winter 
sports in the world. On the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula, in the valleys of Lap- 
land, and on the broad stretches of sub- 
arctic Siberia, or indeed wherever the 
wintry snow sheet spreads its mantle of 
immaculate white, are to be found the 
hardy men who run on ski. In this coun- 
try, in the Northwestern States, this 
king of winter sports is fostered by a 
sturdy band of enthusiasts—sons of the 
old Viking stock. 

At the 25th annual tournament of ski 
jumpers, held at Ishpeming in Northern 
Michigan on Washington’s birthday, 
John Evenson cleared the splendid dis- 
tance of 122 ft. in the ski jump; Olaf 
Junnum coming a close second when he 
touched the snow at a point 119 ft. from 
the take-off. However, these long 
jumps fall short of the magnificent 
swoop through the air of the Norwegian 
ski jumper Berg, who in 1906 in Switz- 
erland made the world’s record ski jump 
when‘he cleared a good 138 ft. While the 
ski jumping furnishes the most interest- 
ing phase of the sport to the spectator, 
yet in a country suited for the purpose 
nothing can beat the long run. 

For utility or for pleasure, there is 
no means of getting over the deep snow 
so easily as on ski. Clumsy at first, 
the long runners become veritable things 
of life when one has mastered the art 
of stepping on them. The practiced ski 
man goes along with a shuffling stride, 
moving his legs mainly from the hips 
straight ahead, bending the knees only 
slightly and allowing the weight of the 
ski to always rest on the snow; so, to 
a skillful ski man, there is no additional 


weight to be lifted at every stride. Slip- 
ping along on a level snow sheet with a 
skating motion, taking a slide down 
every declivity, the ski have the further 
advantage of enabling a man to mount 
a moderate hill without sliding back- 
ward by merely giving a little down- 
ward stamp at the end of each step. A 
steep hillside must be taken sideways, 
with the ski at right angles to the slope. 
So indispensable are these useful friends 
of the Northmen that every house has 
its ski sticking end on in the snow be- 
fore the door—ready for a hundred- 
foot slide to the barn or a day’s excur- 
sion over the otherwise almost impass- 
able snow. 

The foot wear used in this sport de- 
pends on the severity of the cold. In 
a comparatively mild climate ordinary 
leather shoes, large enough to permit 
the wearing of several pairs of heavy 
woolen stockings, are a sufficient safe- 
guard against the cold. The ideal foot 
covering, however, is the finskoe—a soft, 
high moccasinlike shoe with turned up 
toe, made from the head covering of 
the reindeer, the fur turned out. These 
finskoes, stuffed with dried grass, defy 
the most severe cold. Easy to step in, 
their one disadvantage is their inability 
to withstand the effects of moisture. 
The Laplanders have overcome this de- 
fect in another very useful shoe called 
a komager, built like the finskoe but of 
oil tanned leather impervious to water. 


The komager is the best all-round shoe -- 


for ski work. Numerous different meth- 
ods are employed to fasten the ski to 
the foot, but all are essentially the same 
in principle. The toes are held firmly 
in place by being slipped into a broad 
strap of heavy leather, secured to the 
sides of the runner. Some prefer this 


strap- alone, as it is then easy to kick off 
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the ski without trouble ; but the majority 
of the ski are fitted with an additional 
thong of leather, with which the toe is 
firmly held in place by passing a few 
turns in back of the foot and hitching 
them over the instep. This method of 
fastening ski permits of lifting the heel 
as in walking and of sliding along the 
ski by the toes when striding ahead. 
Probably no place affords a better field 
for ski sport than the snow-covered hills 
and valleys of Spitzbergen, when the 
winter storms have smoothed off the 
rocky slopes and all the land and sea 




















‘*Every house has its ski—sticking end on in 
the snow before the door.’’ 





lies at rest under a covering of white— 
slippery as wet glass and pure and soft 
as a summer cloud. It was in such a 
land and under such fortunate condi- 
tions that I had my first lessons. on the 
winged shoes. In that crisp air, clear 
as a diamond, with the jaggéd moun- 
tain peaks sparkling in the level rays 
of the sun that shone with trebled splen- 
dor after the dreariness of an Arctic 
night, we would speed along with rifle 
in hand and dogs trailing in the ski 
tracks, thrilling in every fibre from the 
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mere joy of gliding over the snow. A 
35-mile run was our ususal distance 
when out for a day’s sport—a run to 
be taken with nothing but a hardtack 
sandwich of fried bacon in your pocket 
and a bottle of hot coffee, for a mid-day 
snack when about to turn for the home- 
ward trail. 

One of the most enjoyable of all the 
ski runs that linger in my memory was 
taken in the early part of March, on a 
trip over a small island set in a girdle 
of winter ice on the northwest coast of 
Spitzbergen. We had been held close to 
camp for nearly a fortnight by a cold 
snorter from the North, ripping down 
over the Arctic Ocean and flavored with 
the very breath of the Pole itself. Then 
the wind dropped calm, and the temper- 
ature rising to 10 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, with film-like bands of cir- 
rus clouds floating high overhead, we 
bound on our ski and sallied forth, my- 


Self and two companions, Paul Bjorvig 


and Morten Olaisen—two of the best 
ski travelers it has ever been my good 
fortune to know. Our camp lay at the 
foot of a steep hill, rising sheer above 
us and flanked to the east and west by 
loftier mountains. From this snug berth 
we set out over the frozen bay at our 
door-step and climbed Pike Head—a 
bold promontory jutting northward from 
our island home. Reaching this height 
and taking advantage of the even slope, 
we slid easily along to the great valley 
that divides the island into mountainous 
halves. Working inland through the 
valley, we climbed a steep ridge of hills 
a thousand feet above us; then, again 
shaping our course due south, with the 
potential energy of elevation stored up 
in our trusty ski, we slipped and coasted 
with increasing speed until we literally 
shot along to where the ocean at South 
Gat joins the broad expanse of Smeer- 
enburg Sound. The exhilaration—the 
buoyant spirit of wild and careless mo- 
tion engendered by a run like this—can 
hardly be imagined. One must feel the 
thing—the cold wind whistling past, the 
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intense enjoyment of scooting over the 
spotless snow. 

Only at one stage of this most glo- 
rious hike did we meet with rough going 
in a place where the ridge of hills broke 
down in undulating waves for a slope 
of two miles to the ice-clad beach below. 
Here the strong sweep of the winds had 
laid bare on every rounded hump a bald, 
smooth band of adamantine ice—treach- 
erous for a side slip on ski and of most 
exceeding hardness to fall upon. Olai- 
sen, who was a quarter of a mile ahead 
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raising speed, every instant jumping off 
over one of the snow humps and clear- 
ing the bare patches of ice, Morten 
would light on the snow beyond, only 
to take off again for the next one. 
Now on one leg, then on the other, with 
his rifle balanced before him, this hardy, 
agile son of old Norway slithered out 
on the beach below without a spill. Our 
cheers from the top reached him easily, 
as sound travels far in those regions. 
Paul shook his head when I proposed 
taking the same way down; so, wiser 




















MORTEN OLAISEN. 


PAUL BJOERVIG. 





when he came up to this risky slide, 
shouted back a warning when he saw 
the first ice patch, and, jumping to clear 
it, he shot over the slope. Bjorvig and 
I, dropping in our tracks, took voluntary 
spills in the snow at the break-off, where 
we saw one of the finest exhibitions of 
ski skill that I have ever beheld. Even 
old Paul uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise into his frosted beard as Morten 
took the slope below us. 

Shooting down the hill at a truly hair- 


counsels prevailing, the old man and I 
slid ignominiously down the longer 
route to join our more daring com- 
panion. 

This ski run was further marked in 
our estimation when we dug two per- 
fect specimens of the precious blue fox 
from our traps, embedded in the snow 
on the point. After a short rest and a 
bite to eat in the lee of the floeberg, we 


gathered up our spoils and started gaily 
back to camp. 
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Perhaps in ski running, as in so many 
other things, the return home is one of 
the best pleasures of the day. With 
what keen appreciation one comes in 
sight of the snow-smothered house—a 
thin curl of blue smoke telling of the 
warmth within. It was always our cus- 
tom to prepare a savory stew of meat 
and vegetables or a great pot of baked 
beans, and, placing this in a fireless 
cooker, we would have a hot substantial 
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meal awaiting us on our return home. 
Then with a pipe of good Plug Cut 
drawing nicely, our toes toasting before 
the stove, and some old friends talking 
to us from the pages of a favorite book, 
we would spend an evening of such ab- 
solute contentment as mortals seldom 
know. And later on would lie down to 
slumbers that only come to those who 
run over the snow on ski. 


REELFOOT LAKE. 


By MaJsor G. W. BROWDER. 


Perhaps no place in the Southern or 
Middle States has quite so varied a 
claim on the interests of sportsmen as 
the famous Reelfoot Lake. This won- 
derful body of water lies in the most 
western part of Tennessee—its origin 
being the result of an earthquake in 
November, 1811. The lake measures 
40 miles in length by from 4 to 10 miles 
in width. 

According to the statements of those 
who were at New Madrid, Mo., and 
witnessed the phenomena, there were 
two distinct shocks, each about 30 min- 
utes apart. The earth heaved and trem- 
bled as if in agony and there were deep, 
rumbling noises as of subterranean thun- 
der accompanied by a sulphurous smoke 
which pervaded the air. Many people 
in the vicinity believed that at last the 
great Judgment Day had come. 

What is now Reelfoot Lake composed 
at that time an immense forest and cane- 
brake. In less than two hours’ time the 
entire strip of land sank to a consider- 
able distance below the level of the sur- 
rounding country. The east bank of the 
Mississippi gave way, and the river, 
pouring into the great depression, act- 
ually ran up-stream for some time with 
such force as to carry small craft from 
both above and below the break into the 
sunken country. But as soon as the 
basin was filled the Father of Waters 


continued majestically on its way to the 
Gulf—leaving behind it one of the best 
hunting and fishing resorts in the 
United States. 

Some years ago a wealthy shooting 
club (composed of sportsmen from 
Louisville, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn.) 
bought what was claimed to be a title 
to the lake, paying the sum of $5,000 
for it; whereas, if an undisputed title 
could have been given, it would doubt- 
less have brought upwards of $100,000. 

These gentlemen proposed to make a 
large private hunting preserve out of it 
and offered the local fishermen entire 
control of the fishing if they would as- 
sist in protecting the game; but these 
men believed that every one had, and 
had always had, a perfect right to fish 
and hunt here as they chose and so they 
rejected the proposition. The club then 
contemplated having the lake patrolled, 
but as this would require a large num- 
ber of wardens and as there was every 
possibility of having to put live men in 
the place of dead ones about semi- 
weekly, the plan was abandoned. Realiz- 
ing that they had a large elephant of the 
white variety on their hands, they sold 
the claim to Col. J. C. Harris for $5,500. 
Col. Harris proposed to drain the lake 
and convert it into a gigantic cotton and 
corn plantation, but a decision of the 
Courts declared the lake to be public 
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property and thus preserved to Ameri- 
can sportsmen this wonderful resort. 

At his death the Colonel left funds to 
have the case re-fought. His son, Judge 
Harris, and the West Tennessee Land 
Company have recently been- re-agitat- 
ing the matter and have attempted to 
regulate the fishing and the use of nets 
in these waters and to collect a small 
fee from those who made a business of 
shipping game and fish from the Reel- 
foot District. This led to the various 
deeds of violence and arson which cul- 
minated in the assault on Col. Taylor 
and murder of Capt. Rankin—thus stir- 
ring the old Volunteer State to her cen- 
tre and bringing the district under prac- 
tically martial law. 

So much for the history of the lake. 
Now let us look at its condition at the 
present time. Travelers familiar with 
Italy and Switzerland and who have 
viewed the greatest natural beauties of 
Europe say that they have seldom be- 
held anything that could surpass in 
scenic loveliness the view from the little 
village of Wheeling on Reelfoot Lake. 
From the hill—here about 200 feet high 
—one can in autumn, when the frost has 
stripped the trees of their foliage, get a 
view of almost the entire lake. It is 
dotted with islands, some bearing lordly 
oak, gum and walnut trees ; others boast- 
ing little but cypress, willows and thick- 
ets of cane. In the distance may be seen 
a small fishing village, nestling between 
the foothills and the water’s edge. 
Yonder, around the point, comes a be- 
lated hunter, rowing homeward. through 
the twilight; a bunch of ducks drops 
hurriedly into a sheltered cove; yonder 
to the west a large V-shaped gang of 
Canada geese may be seen headed to- 
wards their nightly roosting place. A\l- 
together, when pencilled in colors of liv- 
ing light by the rays of the setting sun, 
it is a picture to be remembered as long 
as sportsmen care to smoke and dream. 

Probably the most popular point on 
the lake with camping parties is the little 
town of Sanburg. At this point there is 
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a spacious park, kept for the express ac- 
commodation of campers. Here one may 
combine the delight of sylvan life with 
some of the conveniences of more densely 
populated regions. The place is about 20 
acres in extent, well shaded with great 
primeval oaks, under which a grassy car- 
pet spreads itself invitingly. Ditches have 
been cut through at intervals, so that all 
the camp sites are high and dry. A mag- 
nificent spring in the hills back of the en- 
closure furnishes the best of water and 
this is brought down through pipes, so 
that every one has an abundant supply 
practically at his tent door. A scavenger 
with a dilapidated wagon and an old 
horse goes continually about the grounds 
cleaning up the rubbish and refuse from 
each camp site as soon as it is vacated, 
thus keeping dirt and flies at the min- 
imum. There is an excellent store here 
at which most of the wants of the angler 
are supplied at very reasonable prices, 
considering that merchandise has to be 
brought 20 miles by mule teams. The 
promoters make no charge whatever for 
the benefits of the camp ground, depend- 
ing on the returns from the sale of sup- 
plies and fish for their income. In the 
late summer it is not unusual to see sev- 
eral hundred sportsmen encamped on this 
ground at once, some of them coming for 
hundreds of miles to enjoy the novelty 
and the pleasure of fishing where even 
the most unsophisticated can really catch 
fish. For the man who is not desirous of 
catching fish for himself, there are num- 
bers of native fishermen ready to supply 
him with the best varieties. These pro- 
fessionals capture the fish in various ways 
—seines, nets, hooks, gigs and grabs be- 
ing used. Some of them find fishing 
with hook and line very profitable. Big ~ 
Bob Wallace (recognized as the cham- 
pion bass fisherman of the lake) recently 
caught 85 pounds of bass in a day, using 
only a light bait rod. A popular method 
of summer fishing is called “ stumping,” 
which means going to the hollow stumps 
and catching the catfish out of them by 
means of a grab hook fastened to the 
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end of a pole. A stump fisher frequently 
catches 200 Ibs. of cat in a day, for 
which he receives 244 cents a pound at 
any of the regular fish docks on the lake. 
Here the true angler can fish to his 
heart’s content, using almost any kind 
of tackle he may prefer, and feel sure of 
being rewarded with a liberal catch. The 
supply is inexhaustible—the annual over- 
flow of the river restocking the lake with 
trout, bass, crappy, gar, grinnel, bream, 
goggle-eye, pike, buffalo, catfish and 
other species. 

Sanburg is a haven of rest for the 
angler; but for the man who enjoys the 
cold snappy days of autumn, when the 
wild-fowl are on the wing, Walnut Log 
(further north on the lake) is a more 
interesting place. Reelfoot differs from 
most lakes, in that it is covered by a 
dead forest of trees and stumps which 
stand just as they did a century ago, 
with here and there an open field or 
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basin. In the vicinity of Walnut Log 
this ghost of a drowned forest seems 
almost uncanny in its unusually weird 
appearance. The open fields are liter- 
ally covered with yonkerpins. These 
beautiful -lilies make the scene attractive 
in summer and in the fall the foliage 
shrivels and the seed then becomes the 
food of vast flocks of wild-fowl. 


There is a continuous flight here, so’ 


that one may shoot all day with but 
short intermissions, and a bag of 50 
ducks is by no means an impossibility. 
The log hotel from which this place gets 
its name furnishes good meals, good 
shells and good boats, all at low cost to 
the hunter. The people of the lake dis- 
trict have an unwritten law to the effect 
that night hunting is not to be indulged 
in and outsiders find it highly advan- 
tageous to comply with their requests 
not to shoot except in daylight. 


WHERE THE FRONTIER LIFE STILL LINGERS. 


By BASIL FRITZ BICKEL. 


Mf? | the time of the explora- 
@ tions of Lewis and Clark in 
% the Far Northwest and 
those of Col. Zebulon Pike 
in the mountainous regions 
about the headwaters of the 
Arkansas, the great human 
tide from the East had started to pene- 
trate into the vast expanse of wilderness 
known as the Louisiana Purchase. The 
ruggedly healthy, robust pioneers, who 
had for a number of years been steadily 
advancing upon the Mississippi River, 
who had fought with marauding Indians 
and the audacious, impetuous Spaniards, 
and who, through it all, conserved those 
traits that are known today as the genu- 
ine American characteristics. These 
nomadic people were destined to wander 
and wander, until at last faced by the 
peaceful waters of the Pacific. 

It was at this time that the American 





Fur Trading Company sent its caravans 
into the Oregon country ; Wyeth was also 
leading a New England party into the 
Northwest. These several paths, passing 
over the mountains and prairies of those 
days, were known as the Oregon and 
Overland Trails. Today we have substi- 
tuted the railroad for the prairie 
schooner, the telegraph for the Pony Ex- 
press and the floating palace for the river 
raft. Yet, in spite of all these prodigious 
advances, there are still many wild un- 
inhabited regions where man is seldom 
met and where primeval Nature lives and 
thrives. 

Here and there throughout the North- 
west are regions where trails are still 
traveled by “punchers” and prairie 
schooners; where cooking utensils, 


blankets and all necessities are rolled into 
small compass and carried on the back; 
where still the whispering grasses and 
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nodding pines and laughing streams tell 
of the sudden appearance of a huge 
species—the American frontiersman. 

On the outskirts of our Northwestern 
cities can be found the grouse and deer 
and leagues of impenetrable under- 
growth. Often we read of a deer’s being 
shot within the city limits of Seattle ; and 
by going but 100 miles from Seattle we 
may behold frontier settlements, consist- 
ing in chief part of a saloon and land 
office, a grocery store and a blacksmith’s 
forge. It is from these hamlets that one 
can scrutinize the vast regions ahead and 


American city. The people of this set- 
tlement are of the usually hearty, gener- 
ous frontier type. They are occupied as 
hunters, trappers, prospectors, stage 
drivers and inn keepers. Though rough, 
they are identical with those early 
pioneers who passed to the Americans 
of our day those traits of restless energy 
and daring which they possess. It is 
true that the American Indian still lingers 
in these uninhabited regions, but he is 
being pressed on all sides by the great 
mass of white men. The best opportuni- 
ties for noting the manner of living com- 








THE USUAL AFTER-SUPPER GAME. 





see naught stir save the birds and beasts 
of this royal domain. 

North Bend, Washington, is a typical 
2oth century frontier settlement, consist- 
ing largely, at the time I saw it, of sa- 
loons, gambling resorts, a post-office and 
a few stores. The inhabitants in the 
main are what are termed “ short stake ” 
business men. That is, they are there 
simply for the cash—taking any reason- 
able chance to get it. They are ready 
to move when the Sheriff comes, which 
occurs often enough to impress on the 
new-comer the fact that there are laws 
for the Bend as well as for any other 


mon to the frontier is by flowing in with 
some nomadic emigrant or in accompany- 
ing the advance engineering corps of 
some railroad. 

At North Bend the first delicate traces 
of this picture became a reality to me. 
In the employment of a railroad that was 
building in the vicinity, I had my oppor- 
tunity. This town is the only outlet of 
the Snowqualmie Pass on the west side 
of the mountains. Mount Si—a barren 
peak covered with the remains of a half- 
burned forest—is one of the characteris- 
tic features of the landscape. The morn- 
ing after our arrival the engineering 
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corps received orders to go to the sum- 
mit—meaning, in this instance, the top 
of Snowqualmie Pass, in the heart of the 
Cascade Range. A half-hour after our 
departure we began winding slowly up 
the rough mountainous road, through 
masses of tangled shrubbery and _ tall 
trees, varying from 100 to 275 ft. in 
height. The many different varieties of 
foliage and mosses were magnificent. 
During the day we passed many mountain 
brooks, in which trout were numerous. 
Several of the railroad’s other camps 
were located along the trail and we 
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wagon—light but strong enough to carry 
the family and its provisions, bedding and 
utensils. The wagon is covered with a 
sheet of canvas, smeared with tar inside 
to make it waterproof. In this manner 
they will wander around in this wilder- 
ness until they become satisfied, when 
they will either take up a homestead or 
else buy, rent or squat on a clearing. 
Every foot of this land is covered with 
immense trees, which the new settler im- 
mediately sets about felling. It is in this 
way that this bold, high-spirited man 
creates a settlement—placing in position 








THE POOL OF 


THE SPRING, WHICH WE DRANK FROM AND WASHED IN. 





stopped to rest our horses and to get a 
bite to eat. 

These camps were inhabited by the 
fearless, good hearted, yet crude and 
rough element that is bound to predomi- 
nate in any frontier region of the present 
day. They work on the grade and re- 
ceive about $2.00 per day, besides their 
board. They are sheltered in mere 
shacks, made of hewed logs and cedar 
shakes. They are always on the move— 
never remaining long at any one place. 
A great many of them are not married 
and can move easily. Those who are 
mated provide themselves with a small 


the foundation stones of a prosperous 
community. 

At sundown we reached another one 
of these camps and prepared for the 
night. After a good supper had been 
served, we were taken to an old log cabin, 
where we were told we could spend the 
night. Two days later we reached the 
summit, and made preparations for a 
two months of camp life in a region 
where we were four days’ travel from 
any sort of communication with the out- 
side world. 

One can truly say that Nature has done 
her best for the summit of Snowqualmie 
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Pass. With its bracing climate, moderate 
altitude and sheltering mountains, I do 
not believe that its environment can be 
equaled anywhere. Located as we were, 
on the very summit of the Pass, we were 
surrounded by various mountain ranges. 
On our right loomed up the barren 
- ridges of Tunnel Mountain; on the left, 
Granite Mountain defiantly faced us; 
while numerous other sentinel-like peaks 
loomed up in the far distance—among 
the most characteristic being Denny and 
Silver Peaks. Back of our camp flowed 
the swift Snowqualmie River, which 
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was impossible for us to foretell the 
weather of each day until a late hour. 
Near 10 o’clock the sun would generally 
be scraping the crest of the mountains, 
if the weather was to be fair. Very little 
blue sky could be seen from our camp. 
Every morning we would find the clouds 
hanging low—caressing and beating the 
nearby mountainsides. The mornings 
and evenings were chilly. Often we 
would find a thin layer of ice on the pool 
of the spring which we drank from and 
washed in. 

In this section one does not have to 








THE SNOWQUALMIE RIVER RUSHING NOISILY OVER ITS ROCKY BED. 





winds its way through the forest at the 
foot of the Pass. The Snowqualmie is a 
mass of foaming water, rushing noisily 
over its rocky bed and merrily shrieking 
as it shoots over its many falls. The 
river flows so swiftly that it is danger- 
ous for any one to attempt to wade it. 
Horses find it extremely difficult to ford. 
Trout are numerous in this stream and 
are easily caught. No effort whatever 
has to be made and a fine mess can be 
quickly hooked. Like all the rest of the 
Pass, this section is heavily wooded with 
hemlock, cedar and fir. Surrounded as 
we were by tall trees and mountains, it 


fear snakes—it being entirely too damp 
for them. The rattler, however, is found 
further over on the east slope of the Cas- 
cades, some 40 miles distant. Bears were 
commonly seen and often a deer could 
be heard crashing through the under- 
brush—scared no doubt by a prowling 
cougar. It was not at all surprising to 
find deer or bear meat on the table three 
times a week. The men would often kill 
a bear with an axe, and the nearby set- 
tlers frequently traded us venison for 
beef, which was brought to us by a 
freighter twice a month. Wild-cats-were 
met once in a while further down the 
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Pass. In one of the nearby lakes a great 
colony of beavers lived and flourished. 

Later on we encamped at the foot of a 
majestic wooded mountain, on the banks 
of Gold Creek—our log cabin nestling 
in a wealth of foliage. Immediately be- 
low was a natural spring that arose a 
few feet by its own force. Springs are 
numerous in this territory and one is 
hardly able to take a short walk in any 
direction without coming in contact with 
a cool, bubbling fountain. The land sur- 
rounding our cabin was made up of pools 
and swamps—very green and marshy. 
This space extended for a half-mile. On 
seeing it, one was quickly reminded of 
the prairies of Southern Illinois. This 
peculiar feature was soon brought to an 
abrupt end by the various mountains, 
which here rise directly from the edge 
of this level tract. 

Two miles east of us was Lake Kitch- 
elus. It is a very picturesque body of 
water. Its rippling waters wash the 
bases of the gigantic mountains which 
surround it and which rise directly up- 
ward at the edge of the lake. Lake 
Kitchelus is 4 miles long by 2 wide. Its 
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waters are clear, cold and transparent 
and the home of vast numbers of trout. 
The cunning Dolly Varden is king there, 
and its flirty, flighty manner fascinates 
one. The sunsets here are truly wonder- 
ful. I have never seen sunsets with such 
electrifying effects as those to be seen at 
Lake Kitchelus. Looking to the east, 
from the head of the lake, one can see 
mountain range after mountain range 
looming up in the far distance. But soon 
all this beautiful, unaltered nature, and 
this mass of verdant foliage and all these 
wild beasts which it seems a shame 
should not be left such a small portion to 
roam on, will be swept over by the hu- 
man wave of the 2oth Century Fron- 
tiersmen, who are advancing steadily on 
these regions and will as rapidly absorb 
the homes of Nature—of beast and bird 
—as their ancestors did the hunting 
ground of the Red Man. And thus, by 
a thousand signs, it is evident that these 
uninhabited regions where the frontier 
life still lingers will ere long lose their 
primeval characteristics and soon become 
mere centers of Civilization—harsh, un- 
lovely, grinding, money-loving Civiliza- 
tion! 


A RARE OLD DAY. 


By LA CROSSE. 


A rare old day!— 


No, not your May day! 


A keen north air, 


Unmellowed by the ray 


Of vanquished but persistent summer sun— 
A fall day—a day for dog and gun. 


The vital wave leaps limbward from the heart; 
The nerves, a-tingle, cry ““More room! more space!” 
The sluggard soul, enslaved to bench or desk, 
Leaps up—a living thing. The chase 
Is calling from the hill and plain; 
The water and the wood join the refrain. 


Then let’s away! With partridge on the hill, 
The flood-borne duck, at night the whippoorwill. 
Let’s run amuck with dog and gun. 

A rare old day! Let’s have some rare old fun! 

















ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT AND HOW IT WAS BUILT. 
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OWN in the extreme southwest 

corner of England, where the 

great, churning Atlantic rollers 
come roaring in and fling themselves in 
fury upon the rock-bound coast, is the 
County of Cornwall, and very appro- 
priately the jagged finger of rock which 
projects farthest out into the ocean is 
named Land’s End. A most delightful 
place it is when the balmy summer 
breezes fan the silver ocean into flaky 
ripples and the waves lap, murmuring 
soothingly, around their rock-girt boun- 
daries. Then one meets the artist with 
his easel and canvas, endeavoring to por- 
tray the scenes that lie before him. But 
in winter, when the gale drives the huge 
breakers thunderingly against the tall 
cliffs and the spray showers almost to 
their very crest; when a strong man can 
scarce stand before the fierce wind; 
when one hears the hoarse hoot of the 
enquiring steamer and sees through the 
driving rain the blinking eye of some 
lighthouSe—then Land’s End is a fear- 
some place. Many and many a fine ship 
has piled herself up on those cruel rocks. 
Many and many a gallant sailor has 
found his grave under those towering 
rocks. And many are the legends and 
weird stories that cluster about that ter- 
rible coast. 

As one approaches it from America, 
one first meets the Scilly Islands—stand- 
ing out, defiant and storm-scarred, some 
40 miles from the mainland, like some 
sentinel to warn the oncoming ship of 
the jagged rocks she must avoid.. And 
then comes Land’s End itself, where the 
Atlantic waves are divided—some to go 
leaping and romping up to the Irish Sea 
and the Bristol Channel, and others to 
churn along the English Channel, 


through the narrow Straits of Dover and 
on up into the tempestuous North Sea, 
to join again presently with their broth- 
ers amongst the wild islands of Shetland 
and Orkney at the extreme north of 
Scotland. 

The kindly folk who live along this 
wild coast of Cornwall are a simple 
people, clinging to the old order of 
things in a little world of their own, far 
from the bustling, modern world—that 
is, it seems far when one is there; but as 
a matter of fact Cornwall is only a three- 
hours’ journey from London, and the 
railway with its shrieking engine is fast 
opening it up. 

But if you want to enjoy a quiet after- 
noon, 

‘‘FPar from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife,’’ 
and forget that there is such a thing as a 
steam engine, or streets designed in 
orderly squares, or houses all looking 
alike, with numbers on their doors, and 
people who have to be in their store or 
office at a certain time every morning— 
if you wish for a complete change of 
people and things—run down into farth- 
erest Cornwall, and there spend a few 
hours chatting with one of the old fisher- 
men; preferably one who has never been 
out of his own Parish 12 miles * (there 
are many such ones to be found around 
there). “Palm” his hand with a silver 
shilling; entice him to some sheltered 
cove, well out of reach of his missus’s 
voice ; fill his old clay pipe up with black 
“ shag ”; break down his natural reserve 
and get him well started, and you will 
hear such a wealth of native folklore as 
will more than repay you for your out- 
lay and trouble. One thing recollect be- 
fore you attempt to do this. Never men- 
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tion to your native the old legend about 
Cornishmen possessing tails: they are 
absurdly sensitive regarding this ridicu- 
lous old story. I well remember my first 
interview with one of the old natives. I 
wished to start him into his storytelling 
and mentioned that the people in Devon 
(the next county) affirmed that all Corn- 
ishmen were possessed of tails. Of 
course I only said it in a joking way, but 
to my surprise the old chap took it ser- 
iously—nay, more than seriously—tragi- 
cally. He climbed up slowly and stiffly 
from his sitting posture, eyeing me 
scowlingly from his six feet of height; 
his huge, knotty fists clenched and un- 
clenched nervously and I really thought 
he was going to strike me. I am a little 
man and love peace; so, thinking discre- 
tion the better part of valor, I edged 
away a trifle—at the same time assuring 
him that it was only what I had heard I 
was repeating to him, not what I thought. 
He was somewhat appeased but not 
wholly. He still stood there, regarding 
me suspiciously: “If I thought as you 
meant for to say as we folks ’as tails, 
blowed if I wouldn’t knock ye into the 
middle of next year!” he threatened, 
ponderously. 

I renewed my assurances of innocence 
and protested that I was perfectly well 
aware that Cornishmen had no tails; I 
was merely repeating the twaddle of the 
folks in the next county. At this he re- 
lented still further and his anger sub- 
sided somewhat, but now he wished to 
“ prove’ to me that he had no tail. He 
wished to disrobe and convince me, so 
that I might journey afar into Devon 
and all the world and announce positively 
that the men of Cornwall did not grow 
tails. It was really most laughable, only 
I wouldn’t have laughed at that moment 
for all the world. So much for the 
legend of the western county men grow- 
ing appendages. I merely mention it, so 
that any of my readers may not err as 
‘did I. 

That old chap proved himself to be a 
most congenial man. I spent the best 
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part of every fine day in his company, 
and he took me in his smack all around 
the coast from Mount’s Bay to St. Ives’s. 
He was 88 years of age but I should not 
have taken him to be a day over 50. And 
when I said that, nothing would do but 
I must go there and then with him to 
the old parish church at St. Michael’s 
Mount. There was the record, sure 
enough—“ plain for all folks to see.” 

“That ain’t nothin’” he deprecated, 
“there is a-plenty of folks around these 
here parts as was in their teens when in 
comes the tidings as the Battle of Water- 
loo was foughten—you don’t mind that 
time, sir, I reckon? ’twas a little before 
your time.” 

“ Just a little,” I acquiesced. 

It was St. Michael’s Mount that fur- 
nished me with my first tale (not tail) 
of ancient Cornwall. The folks have 
had these legends- handed down’ from 
father to son for generations; they have 
probably grown somewhat in the proc- 
ess, but this is the now generally ac- 
cepted version of the story of how St. 
Michael’s Mount grew. 

“ It was the giant Cormoran as builded 
the mound—leastwise it was his wife as 
begun it, but the giant was the—what ye 
might call the designer of it—and he had 
a smart bit to do with the building too, 
although ’tis said amongst some folks as 
how a friend of hisen, Trecrobben, 
helped him a smartish bit, but that was 
only when they was a-playing.” ‘This 
was rather an indirect and confusing 
story; so I endeavored to get things 
straightened out a bit. “ Who was the 
giant?” I inquired. 

“ Cormoran, sir.” 

‘And what was his wife’s name?” 

* Cormelian, sir.” 

“Ah!” I remarked, beginning to see 
a light; “that’s where the name Corn- 
wall came from, I suppose? ” 

“ That’s right, sir ; that’s how this here 
land roundabouts was benamed.” 

“Go ahead!” I said. 

“Well, sir, his wife was a what you 
might call stoutish sort of a woman, and 
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it seemed like that in them days the 
women folks did most of the work 4 
(He cast a regretful glance around at his 
little cottage, the roof of which was just 
visible over the hill.) “ ’Tain’t like that 
no more,” he observed, with a sigh. I 
stifled my mirth, and he resumed: 
“This here Cormoran set his wife to 
a-carrying of the blocks for to make 
the Mount. She carried ’em in her 
apron, sir, and Cormoran he just sat 
back and seed as things was done right. 





right thing for a spell; but presently she 
kind of got careless and instead of bring- 
ing only the granite she took to bring- 
ing other kinds. This sort of forgetful- 
ness made Cormoran vexed and ’tis said 
as he warned her once or twice, but it 
weren’t to no purpose; she got more 
carelesser than ever, and one day Cor- 
moran waked up just when she was 
a-passing with a piece of greenstone in 
her apron. I s’pose he was vexed at 
being waked up and kind of felt a little 

















A BIT OF LAND’S END. 





He used to doze in between a bit, trust- 
ing as the woman would just go ahead 
and do what he’d told her to. I s’pose, 
sir, as the women in them days was a 
little different to what they be now.” 
Again he looked back at his cottage and 
shook his head sorrowfully. In the dis- 
tance I could hear his wife’s shrill voice 
raised in scolding tones. 

“This here Cormelian seemed to be a 
right decent kind of a wife and to do the 


snappish-like : any way, he ups with him- 
self and heaves a good kick at Cormelian. 
It catched her good and fair, sir.” My ~ 
narrator stopped and smiled broadly, 
almost gloating over this kindly action 
of the giant, and I fancied that he half 
glanced in the direction of his cottage 
again; perhaps I was mistaken, how- 
ever, for next moment he was resuming 
his story: 

“Cormelian, sir, she just drops that 
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greenstone as if it was a red-hot potato, 
and ‘way it went a-sailing down to the 
clay slate; where it stuck, and there it is 
to this day, sir. I makes no doubt but 
what you have seen it.” 

I nodded. I had examined the curious 
formation only the day previous and 
wondered how it could possibly have 
gotten there amongst all the clay slate. 
Here was the explanation, then. Won- 
derful! 

“What happened after that?” I en- 
quired. 

“Why, sir, she’d gone.” 

“ Gone?” I echoed. 

“Yes, sir, clean gone; and no one 
never seed no more of her, except her 
apron.” 

“ Where did she go to?” I asked. 

“Now, that I couldn’t tell you, sir,” 
responded the old chap, “ but it is sup- 
posed as she was fetched up into the sky 
or something of that sort.” 

“So Cormoran lost his wife—eh?” 

“Yes, sir; he lost her. But it didn’t 
make no difference, for he soon catched 
hisself another. But she come to what 
you might call an untimely death, too.” 

“How was that?” 

“* Twas like this, sir. After Cor- 
moran lost, as you might say, his wife, 
- he finished off the mound by himself. I 
spose for the time being he had had 
kind of enough of the women folk, and, 
anyway, he had a neighbor over across 
at Trecobben who was a smartish sized 
man like himself, and the two used to 
play at bob-button. One day the ‘ mit’ 
would be at Trecobben and the button 
on the Mount, and the next day they 
would twist about, and the throwing 
would be from the Mount, with Trecob- 
ben as the button. “Twas a very good 
game they had, sir, too, by all accounts. 
Soon, however, old Cormoran spoiled it 
all by gettin’ spliced again, and that’s 
how ‘twas as she got killed.” 

“What? through getting married?” 

“Yes, sir; it was like this: One 
morning old Cormoran waked up and 
found as something wanted fix’n at his 
house a-top of the mound, so he lets out 
a yell to his friend Trecobben, ’way off 
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‘cross the valley, and asks him if he has 
such a thing as a mallet handy. 

“* Yes,’ shouts Trecobben back, ‘ that 
have I.’ 

“*Then pitch it over to me,’ sings back 
Cormoran. 

““*Coming!’ answers Trecobben. 

“And with that there was a whistling 
in the air and—Whizz! Whizz! comes 
the big hammer. Old Cormoran runs 
out for to catch it, but, as bad luck would 
have, his wife comes out at the same 
time—seems like she was always a-get- 
ting where she wasn’t wanted—women 
has that way, you know, sir. Anyway, 
she comes out just then, and instead of 
Cormoran catching the mallet, his wife 
catches it.” 

“She must have been a good ball 
player,” I interrupted. 

“ Not she, sir. She catched it in the 
wrong place.” 

“In the wrong place—what do you 
mean?” I queried. 

“ Why, sir, she catched it on the head, 
and it done for her.” 

“Poor woman!” I murmured. 

“? Twas kind of hard luck,” admitted 
my informant, reluctantly; “ but I mis- 
doubt if Cormoran was any the worse off 
for it.” 

“No; but his wife certainly was.” 

“Yes, twas kind o’ hard on her; but 
perhaps she weren’t sorry to go.” 

“ Did Cormoran get another wife after 
this?” I enquired. 

“Some folks has it as he did and 
some as he didn’t—there’s no tellin’ 
which way ‘twas, sir; but, anyway, he 
had bad luck for quite a spell. 

“Well, sir, as he got older I’m sorry 
to say he took to stealing. He used to 
go over to Market Jew—you know, 
sir?” 

I nodded. 

“* Twas beef as he needed, and he 
used to help himself to a whole cow at a 
time; he was a pretty smartish sized 
man, you know, sir. Well, that was all 
right as long as there weren’t no one at 
Market Jew; but one day, unbeknown 
to Cormoran, Lord Pengreswick had re- 
turned. He had been away so long that 
no one ever supposed he would come 
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back, but back he did eome, and he had 
been a-studyin’ of magic whilst he was 
gone such a long time. He knew as he 
wouldn’t stand no chance along with Cor- 
moran in a man-to-man fight, so he used 
the magic. He put a decoy calf out to 
tempt Cormoran. First he fixed the calf 
so he couldn’t make no bleating, and then 
as soon as Cormoran had seized him he 
let him bellow and bellow to a right 
lively tune, sir. Off run Cormoran with 
the calf, but seemed like that time as he 
couldn’t run straight, no matter how 
much he tried. His legs kept a-taking 
him off away to the right, with the calf, 
which he was a-carrying all the time, 


had him at a pinch and just whipped 
him for an hour and more, until the 
giant promised he’d come no more and 
steal his cattle.” 

“What finally became of this Cor- 
moran?” I enquired. “ 

“’ Tain’t known, sir; but he grew to 
be fearsome old, and it’s said as he was 
the first one to find this here tin as is all 
around here.” 

“Tin?” I echoed, pricking up my 
ears. 

“Yes, tin, sir. DT'll ——” 

But he never did—at least not that 
afternoon; for at that moment there 
came a shrill cry of 
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bellowing like mad. He tried to let go 
of the animal but he wouldn’t be let go 
of. He kept a going faster and faster, 
and presently he fetches up with a whop- 
ping great bang right against the edge 
of the Black Rock—you know it, sir, in 
Pengerswick Cove—and there he stuck, 
nor couldn’t get away, for it had been 
what you might call magnetized. And 
there was the calf on his shoulder a-bel- 
lowing frantic-like all the while. And 
for a night and a day they two stuck 
there, until old Cormoran was deaf as a 
post; and then out comes Lord Pengers- 
wick with a great whip, and, although 
he was much smaller than Cormoran, he 


“Eben Owens—where be ye?” 

My informant sprang to his feet as if 
electrified : ; 

“ Here, here, missus! here I be!” he 
shouted. 

“Come along with ye, then, and bring 
them soles. Tay time ‘ill be here and 
never a bit for it.” ; 

The big Cornishman hurried off with 
scarce a word of Adieu to me, while I 
sat musing over the old legends he had 
been telling me. In the distance I heard 
his “ missus’s” voice: “ Do ye call them 
soles? They bain’t no more than sprays. 
Eben Owens, ye’ve been jabbering again, 
instead er ketching fish.” 








THE GREAT WHITE MOOSE. 


By WALTER D. BLACK. 


T was almost mid- 
night before we suc- 
ceeded in persuading 
Big Bear (our Indian 
guide) to tell us the 
story of the Big 
White Moose we had 
heard him speak of 
so often. Big Bear 
has but little Indian 
blood in him—his 
father being a_half- 
breed and his mother 
an English woman 
(and by the way 
there is quite a his- 
tory connected with 
their marriage, but I 
must tell of that some 
other time). As I 
said, Big Bear has 
little Indian blood in him; yet, strange 
to say, he seems to have inherited the 
superstitious nature of his Indian fore- 
fathers to such an extent that it gets 
the better of him at times. The follow- 
ing story he told looking into the camp- 
fire, with many a nod and gesture and 
in his usual solemn way. 

“Tt was long, long ago, when I was 
only a papoose, that it happened,” said 
Big Bear with a wave of his hand “ yet 
I remember it as well as if it were only 
yesterday. One stormy night an Indian 
came to our wigwam and begged admis- 
sion. He was an evil-looking fellow and 
belonged to the Blackfoot tribe. It was 
against the rules of our tribe to inter- 
mingle with this cruel tribe of warriors. 
Yet it was so cold and stormy that the 
Lynx (my father) opened the door and 
bade him enter and partake of the best 
our tepee could afford him in the line 
of food and heat. From the very first 
I disliked our visitor. He was old and 














cruel looking, and, though he tried hard 
to please me, yet I disliked him all the 
more. The Lynx (my father) was well- 
to-do. He had great piles of furs and 
many horses. So when the Red Rose 
(my mother) died, I by good rights 
should have inherited all the property at 
the death of my father. I always im- 
agined that the Blackfoot knew this and 
that this was the reason he came to our 
tent. 

“ Though the weather moderated next 
day, the Blackfoot still staid on with us, 
telling stories of the brave deeds he had 
done, till he had all our young men 
aroused by his flattering tongue, while 
the majority of them believed him. 

“ The weather staid mild, and towards 
the latter end of the week my father, 
taking his rifle, started up the moun- 
tains into the heavy timber in quest of 
game, as our larder was getting low. A 
few hours later the Blackfoot went forth 
also, in quest of something to shoot for 
camp. As night drew near I wended my 
lonely way up to the rocky timber-line, 
hoping to meet my father, as I knew it 
was about time for his return. Scarcely 
had I reached the top, when a cry for 
help rang out on the evening air, and, 
looking further along the cliff, I beheld 
my father, the Lynx, falling down— 
down three hundred feet—to be dashed 
into countless atoms on the rocks below; 
while above, on the cliff, stood the Black- 
foot, still looking down. It needed no 
second glance to know that he had 
shoved my father over to his death. I 
fancy I can still see the wicked gleam in 
his bead-like eyes,” Big Bear exclaimed, 
shaking his huge fist at the camp-fire and 
talking more to it than to us. “ At first 
I seemed as if rooted to the spot—for I 
knew that he would serve me the same if 
he but knew I was so near. As it was, I 
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crawled off to a safe distance; then, 
jumping to my feet, I fled to camp— 
guided by the wings of terror—and told 
my story to old Baptiste, our chief. 

“Scarcely had I finished, when the 
Blackfoot arrived and told a different 
story altogether—saying that my father 
had met his death by his foot’s slipping 
on a rock, whereupon he had fallen 
into the abyss, while he (the Blackfoot) 
in trying to save him, had nearly been 
dragged over also to his death. 

“The thought of my father’s being 
a half-breed made them turn against 
him and me, and from that time on I 
was looked on as a liar—which injustice 
I vowed never to submit to. I was able 
to talk the White Man’s language, and 
as I was more than half white man my- 
self, I concluded that it was among the 
latter tribe that I should be. I had often 
heard my mother, the Red Rose, talk of 
the great doings of the Pale Face—of 
ships that rowed and steered themselves 
and of guns that shot every time you 
pulled the trigger and of many other 
things to arouse the boyish mind. 

“That evening, as the crimson sun 
was gilding the eastern mountain-tops, 
Little Arrow, the chief’s son, dashed 
madly into camp, saying he had seen 
a snow-white moose up at the cliff 
where the tragedy had so lately hap- 
pened. Everyone was startled and at 
last Chief Baptiste arose and said, in 
his deepest voice: ‘ Young chiefs—the 
pride of the Cree Nation—I doubt not 
Little Arrow’s words. I myself have seen 
one of these strange beasts in my 
younger days. It was snow white; even 
its horns and hoofs were of the same 
color. Young men,’ said the chief 
(raising his voice to a yell), ‘you know 
what a white moose means. It is a be- 
ing possessed of ten thousand devils and 
brings rare good luck or dire misfor- 
tune whenever it comes. Such things 
as white moose or caribou come only 
to avenge some foul murder that would 
otherwise pass unnoticed but for this 
avenger of wrong doing. Young war- 
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riors! there is one man among you who 
came here unbidden. Let him take a 
week to prepare clothes and food for 
himself, and then leave the Land of the 
Cree—never to return. He shall also 
leave behind him all that does not belong 
to him. Young men, this very morning, 
and for several mornings previous to 
this, there have been strange tracks of a 
monster moose around this stranger’s 
wigwam. Let the Eagle and Thunder 
Cloud keep watch tonight and let them 
shoot the first object they see moving 
after dark. I have spoken.’ 

“That evening, as the last slanting 
rays of the sun were vanishing—leav- 
ing a crimson sky behind—Eagle and 
Thunder Cloud took their muzzle-loading 
rifles down and kept watch around my 
father’s tepee, wherein the Blackfoot 
slept. The next morning, as _ usual, 
those great tracks encircled the tent, 
though Eagle and Thunder Cloud 
vowed they had seen and heard nothing. 

“That day three men were sent out to 
track this mighty prowler. The tracks 
led straight up the hills and to the cliff, 
where they seemed to disappear among 
the bare rocks as if by magic. Some of 
the young men vowed they led over the 
cliff and down the three hundred feet of 
that perpendicular wall into the rocky 
gorge far below. 

“It was quite evident that this nightly 
visitor came from the cliff each evening 
and wended its lonely way down to camp, 
and, after encircling the wigwam of the 
Blackfoot a time or two, returned to the 
cliff again by a roundabout way. 

“ That night a pale young moon shone 
fitfully through the hazy clouds which 
came drifting along from the northeast. 
But Chief Baptiste paid no attention to 
this forecast of the weather as he drew 
his buffalo robe closer around himself 
and prepared to keep watch alone. He 
was a brave man indeed to try to watch 
and shoot a spirit. We did not linger 


long about the camp-fire that night. I in 
particular was depressed in spirits, al- 
though Wild Dove (the squaw I was 
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By WALTER D. BLACK. 


T was almost mid- 
night before we suc- 
ceeded in persuading 
Big Bear (our Indian 
guide) to tell us the 
story of the Big 
White Moose we had 
heard him speak of 
so often. Big Bear 
has but little Indian 
blood in him—his 
father being a_half- 
breed and his mother 
an English woman 
(and by the way 
there is quite a his- 
tory connected with 
their marriage, but I 
must tell of that some 
other time). As I 
said, Big Bear has 
little Indian blood in him; yet, strange 
to say, he seems to have inherited the 
superstitious nature of his Indian fore- 
fathers to such an extent that it gets 
the better of him at times. The follow- 
ing story he told looking into the camp- 
fire, with many a nod and gesture and 
in his usual solemn way. 

“It was long, long ago, when I was 
only a papoose, that it happened,” said 
Big Bear with a wave of his hand “ yet 
I remember it as well as if it were only 
yesterday. One stormy night an Indian 
came to our wigwam and begged admis- 
sion. He was an evil-looking fellow and 
belonged to the Blackfoot tribe. It was 
against the rules of our tribe to inter- 
mingle with this cruel tribe of warriors. 
Yet it was so cold and stormy that the 
Lynx (my father) opened the door and 
bade him enter and partake of the best 
our epee could afford him in the line 
of food and heat. From the very first 
I disliked our visitor. He was old and 











cruel looking, and, though he tried hard 
to please me, yet I disliked him all the 
more. The Lynx (my father) was well- 
to-do. He had great piles of furs and 
many horses. So when the Red Rose 
(my mother) died, I by good rights 
should have inherited all the property at 
the death of my father. I always im- 
agined that the Blackfoot knew this and 
that this was the reason he came to our 
tent. 

“ Though the weather moderated next 
day, the Blackfoot still staid on with us, 
telling stories of the brave deeds he had 
done, till he had all our young men 
aroused by his flattering tongue, while 
the majority of them believed him. 

“ The weather staid mild, and towards 
the latter end of the week my father, 
taking his rifle, started up the moun- 
tains into the heavy timber in quest of 
game, as our larder was getting low. A 
few hours later the Blackfoot went forth 
also, in quest of something to shoot for 
camp. As night drew near I wended my 
lonely way up to the rocky timber-line, 
hoping to meet my father, as I knew it 
was about time for his return. Scarcely 
had I reached the top, when a cry for 
help rang out on the evening air, and, 
looking further along the cliff, I beheld 
my father, the Lynx, falling down— 
down three hundred feet—to be dashed 
into countless atoms on the rocks below; 
while above, on the cliff, stood the Black- 
foot, still looking down. It needed no 
second glance to know that he had 
shoved my father over to his death. I 
fancy I can still see the wicked gleam in 
his bead-like eyes,” Big Bear exclaimed, 
shaking his huge fist at the camp-fire and 
talking more to it than to us. “ At first 
I seemed as if rooted to the spot—for I 
knew that he would serve me the same if 
he but knew I was so near. As it was, I 
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crawled off to a safe distance; then, 
jumping to my feet, I fled to camp— 
guided by the wings of terror—and told 
my story to old Baptiste, our chief. 

“Scarcely had I finished, when the 
Blackfoot arrived and told a different 
story altogether—saying that my father 
had met his death by his foot’s slipping 
on a rock, whereupon he had fallen 
into the abyss, while he (the Blackfoot) 
in trying to save him, had nearly been 
dragged over also to his death. 

“The thought of my father’s being 
a half-breed made them turn against 
him and me, and from that time on I 
was looked on as a liar—which injustice 
I vowed never to submit to. I was able 
to talk the White Man’s language, and 
as I was more than half white man my- 
self, | concluded that it was among the 
latter tribe that I should be. I had often 
heard my mother, the Red Rose, talk of 
the great doings of the Pale Face—of 
ships that rowed and steered themselves 
and of guns that shot every time you 
pulled the trigger and of many other 
things to arouse the boyish mind. 

“That evening, as the crimson sun 
was gilding the eastern mountain-tops, 
Little Arrow, the chief’s son, dashed 
madly into camp, saying he had seen 
a snow-white moose up at the cliff 
where the tragedy had so lately hap- 
pened. Everyone was startled and at 
last Chief Baptiste arose and said, in 
his deepest voice: ‘ Young chiefs—the 
pride of the Cree Nation—I doubt not 
Little Arrow’s words. I myself have seen 
one of these strange beasts in my 
younger days. It was snow white; even 
its horns and hoofs were of the same 
color. Young men,’ said the chief 
(raising his voice to a yell), ‘you know 
what a white moose means. It is a be- 
ing possessed of ten thousand devils and 
brings rare good luck or dire misfor- 
tune whenever it comes. Such things 
as white moose or caribou come only 
to avenge some foul murder that would 
otherwise pass unnoticed but for this 
avenger of wrong doing. Young war- 


riors! there is one man among you who 
came here unbidden.. Let him take a 
week to prepare clothes and food for 
himself, and then leave the Land of the 
Cree—never to return. He shall also 
leave behind him all that does not belong 
to him. Young men, this very morning, 
and for several mornings previous to 
this, there have been strange tracks of a 
monster moose around this stranger’s 
wigwam. Let the Eagle and Thunder 
Cloud keep watch tonight and let them 
shoot the first object they see moving 
after dark. I have spoken. ’ 

“That evening, as the last slanting 
rays of the sun were vanishing—leav- 
ing a crimson sky behind—Eagle and 
Thunder Cloud took their muzzle-loading 
rifles down and kept watch around my 
father’s tepee, wherein the Blackfoot 
slept. The next morning, as usual, 
those great tracks encircled the tent, 
though Eagle and: Thunder Cloud 
vowed they had seen and heard nothing. 

“That day three men were sent out to 
track this mighty prowler. The tracks 
led straight up the hills and to the cliff, 
where they seemed to disappear among 
the bare rocks as if by magic. Some of 
the young men vowed they led over the 
cliff and down the three hundred feet of 
that perpendicular wall into the rocky 
gorge far below. 

“It was quite evident that this nightly 
visitor came from the cliff each evening 
and wended its lonely way down to camp, 
and, after encircling the wigwam of the 
Blackfoot a time or two, returned to the 
cliff again by a roundabout way. 

“That night a pale young moon shone 
fitfully through the hazy clouds which 
came drifting along from the northeast. 
But Chief Baptiste paid no attention to 
this forecast of the weather as he drew 
his buffalo robe closer around himself 
and prepared to keep watch alone. He 
was a brave man indeed to try to watch 
and shoot a spirit. We did not linger 
long about the camp-fire that night. I in 
particular was depressed in spirits, al- 
though Wild Dove (the squaw I was 
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staying with and who was the only 
friend I had) tried hard to keep up my 
spirits. But I was unable to sleep. Out- 
side the wind was beginning to sob mys- 
teriously; occasionally branches would 
crack as if trodden on by invisible feet. 
Once in a while a branch would scrape 
on the top of our tepee, making a ghostly 
noise and sounding terribly out of place 
on that still night. A great horned owl 
hooted dismally from his stub nearby. 
Never had his voice seemed so sad, so 
ghost-like, as this night ; even the mourn- 
ful wail of a passing coyote had a pre- 
sentiment of evil. 

“ | lay long and listened to the sounds 
of the night, but for a long time was un- 
able to sleep. There was something 
mysterious and uncanny about the place 
at that hour that I had never seen or 
felt before and I wished myself miles 
away in the Land of the Pale Face. The 
wind blew harder and harder—rocking 
the great pine tops back and forth be- 
fore coming down to earth to whisper 
mysteriously among the leaves and un- 
derbrush, before dying out with a last 
sob. At last I fell asleep. The resinous 
odor of the spruce seemed gradually to 
lull me into dreams of peace. 

“When I awoke next morning I| 
looked out on a world of white. The 
wind was blowing strongly from the 
southeast and driving the snow in clouds 
before it. Shortly after breakfast Chief 
Baptiste came in, looking troubled, and 
told Wild Dove that, though he had 
watched and listened all night long and 
had not heard or seen aught, yet with the 
first peep of dawn and just before it 
began to snow he had found those great 
tracks, as before, passing within six feet 
of where he had been sitting, rifle in 
hand, ready to shoot at the first moving 
object on sight. 

“That day all the chiefs gathered 
around a large camp-fire, to smoke the 
pipe of peace and to decide what was to 
be done to get rid of their nightly vis- 
itant. The result was that the Blackfoot 
was ordered to leave camp at once and 
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for all time, as each and every man be- 
lieved him to be the cause of all that had 
happened, though they were a long time 
in finding him out. 

“That night the Blackfoot took his 
medicine arrow outside his camp and 
stuck it point first into the snow—at the 
same time muttering something to him- 
self that I could not make out. He also 
lit a pipe and blew a puff of smoke to 
the four extremities of the earth; then 
returned to his wigwam. He also had 
a presentiment of evil. He had deserted 
his own tribe or more probably he had 
been driven out for murder or theft. As 
it was, he did not know where to go; 
whether to go back west to his own clan 
and trust to their hospitality ; to go south 
into the Land of the Pale Face; or go 
to the east, into the villages of the Sioux 
and Foxes; or to go north into the vast 
unknown. 

“ Next morning the arrow had fallen 
and was pointing westward, while in the 
snow around it were the tracks of a mon- 
ster moose.. After breakfast the Black- 
foot left our camp, never to return— 
taking with him_his medicine arrow and 
going in the direction it pointed, which 
was over the mountains and past that 
much dreaded spot where my father had 
met his death. As the Blackfoot de- 
parted he did not cast even a single back- 
ward glance at the circle of wigwams 
that had treated him so hospitably. After 
he had gone a few minutes I started out 
in the same direction, with the intention 
of having one last look at my father’s 
last resting place before I departed into 
the Land of the Pale Face. 

“ As I drew near the cliff, I suddenly 
noticed that the tracks of a monster 
moose were on the road ahead of me and 
were evidently following the trail of the 
Blackfoot’s snow-shoes. Some dark 
mystery seemed to fill the air and beckon 
me in the direction of the cliff. I seemed 
to be drawn by some unseen magnet and 
in a moment I was dashing upwards— 
hoping to get a glance at that white coat, 
off which the rays of the sun were re- 
flected like a mirror. Just as I turned 
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around a great white rock which marked 
the spot in my memory for life (for it 
was there I had stood and watched my 
father dashed to death), I heard a pierc- 
ing scream—a scream in which terror 
and a plea for forgivenness seemed to 
struggle for existence and which sent the 
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spreading afar on either side his head— 
stood the Great White Moose. Even as 
I looked, he lowered himself to his knees 
and slid over the cliff. I rushed to the 
edge to get a better look but Alas! I was 
too late. Only the mist at the bottom 
seemed to gather and swirl back and 








‘*I glanced upward, only to see the Blackfoot falling—falling—falling; while up, on the cliff, 
; stood theSGreat White Moose."’ 
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echoes flying across the gulch. I glanced 
upward, half afraid, at the cliff, only to 
see the Blackfoot falling—falling—fall- 
ing three hundred feet, to be dashed to 
pieces on the jagged rocks beneath; 
while up, on the cliff—his great antlers 


forth, threateningly, while the pines and 
spruce around seemed to moan and trem- 
ble. The White Moose had gone down 
the cliff for the last time in the form of 
a spirit, to torment the Blackfoot after 
death, even as he had done in life.” 














THE UTILITY AIREDALE. 


By CHARLES P. HUBBARD. 


(See Frontispiece—page 104.) 


WAS converted to the Airedale ter- 

rier as a mountain dog when on a 

three months’ camping trip in the 
Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming some 
five years ago. Old Punch came into 
my camp one evening, and, being at- 
tracted by the “ chuck” our cook set up, 
no less attracted by the charms of a lady 
dog we had in our outfit, perhaps decided 
it was good and so staid on for the bal- 
ance of the trip. 

He was an Airedale of the old type, 
shaggy of coat but with hair as coarse as 
the bristles of a pig, weather resisting 
and water repelling. 

Many times he attempted to entice the 
lady dog to leave us and return with him 
to his home, but she was faithful to her 
master and would not elope. Equally 
faithful in his devotion to his lady love, 
Punch refused to leave us and accompa- 
nied me home at the end of my vacation. 

To avoid the title of “dog thief,” I 
must explain that, before assuming the 
ownership of. Punch, I hunted up his 
master and found him running a large 
fishing camp. He was not especially 
fond of dogs (who are not the best of 
companions when one is trying to allure 
a big trout and the dog is entirely bent 
on aiding you by swimming in and cap- 
turing the fish by main strength), so the 
purchase was easily accomplished. Dur- 
ing this trip we ran rather short of pro- 
visions, and Punch, getting rather more 
of an appetite than we could satisfy, 
commenced bringing in brush rabbits 
whenever we camped and for the last 
two weeks of camping life supplied him- 
self and his lady with this delicacy. 

I told this story to a reporter once 
and he made the most of it, the outcome 
being a lurid yarn wherein the camp ran 
out of provisions and all would have 





starved to death, had Punch not kept us 
supplied with rabbits. 

A dog that will range all the rocky 
country about timber line for eight hours 
a day and for weeks at a stretch without 
getting footsore; that will hunt his own 
bed during a blizzard and not want to 
crawl into bed with you; that will forage 
off the country for his own support; 
that will sight a deer or a bear or a man 
two miles distant and give warning, is 
the sort of a dog a man wants in the 
mountains, and the abilities of Punch as 
thus displayed resulted in my present 
kennel of some half-a-hundred inmates. 
We could never trace the breeding of 
Punch and for that reason never used 
him at stud, but finally disposed of him 
to a Denver gentleman as a companion. 

The imported dog Waterside Wizard 
headed our kennel for a few years and 
his sons and daughters have proven the 
best sort for utility, if not for bench- 
show purposes. Waterside Wizard is an 
inbred son of Champion Jerry II., well 
known in England as the sire of Cham- 
pion Broadland’s Bunkum. Jerry II. 
was a son of Cholmondeley Briar, the 
foundation of the best show “Airedales— 
those we have in America coming 
through Master Briar, a son of Briar 
Test, who was a son of Cholmondeley 
Briar. The present head of our kennel 
is Champion The Gamecock, a son of 
Champion Clonmel Monarch, who was 
a son of Master Briar. But enough of 
genealogy. Let us return to our muttons. 

Waterside Wizard and Clipdale Duch- 
ess (known as Grip and Dutch) were 
sent out to Steve Elkins (who now lives 
at Pagosa Springs, Colo. )}—he being about 
the most successful bear and lion hunter 
in the Rockies. Steve now has a pack of 
youngsters out of Grip and Dutch and 
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has been praising their work. Last 
spring he sent me some photographs and 
told the story of bagging a big lion in 
the following words: 


‘<There was a man came down from his cow 
camp Saturday and said a lion had crossed his 
ranch Thursday night; so on Monday morning 
Mr. Patterson and I started for the camp with 
two good snow horses and the pack of dogs. 
Near the camp we found the lion tracks and 
trailed them for about 5 miles, when we found 
five deer which he had killed some 10 days 
before. From appearances he got at the deer 
about the time of our first big snow-storm and 
had made a wholesale killing. Here we turned 
the dogs loose, as, from appearances of tracks 
on the crusted snow, he had been there the 
night before. 

‘*The dogs jumped him after trailing about 
a mile, and such a race I never saw before— 
each dog trying to get to the front; but it 
was too good to last, as he only ran about 
three-quarters of a mile before treeing. I 
climbed up a tree close to the one the lion was 
in and I was so close I was afraid to take my 
eyes off him, for fear he would jump on me. 
Patterson kept telling me he was going to jump 
but I wanted to get a couple of snap shots 
with my camera. I wanted to make him change 
his position and broke off a small branch and 
hit him. He started down the tree and when 
within 15 ft. of the ground he jumped and we 
had another half-mile race through cliffs and 
rocks, but he had to climb again as the dogs 
were right at his heels. We trailed this lion 
about 10 miles altogether, through very deep 
snow, often up to our horses’ sides. We have 
four Airedale puppies that I will guarantee to 
tree every lion that is jumped next fall. They 
are named Jeffries, Gans, Cricket and Dale.’’ 


Mr. Elkins tells his tales modestly 
without any frills and much has to be 
left to the imagination. 

After shooting the lion, they got a 
photographer to take his picture, hang- 
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ing in a tree, and another one where the 
lion was packed on a horse ready to start 
home. 

Most of the Elkins bear and lion pack 
are cross-bred fox and bloodhounds, for 
trailing with terriers of different breeds 
to harass and bring the animals to bay 
or tree them. While Grip and Dutch 
were too old and inexperienced to take 
much active part in the hunting trips, 
the youngsters that are now a little over 
a year old are proving so good that Mr. 
Elkins says he will never be without 
them from this time on. The lion spoken 
of and pictured is the true American 
cougar. They are hunted only in winter. 
Elkins got 6 or 8 the past winter. 

Bear are hunted in fall just before 
hibernating and in spring, when they 
first get busy again. Unfortunately, the 
snap shots which Mr. Elkins took of the 
cougar while up the tree are really too — 
dim for reproduction. A man who has 
the grit to climb a tree and slap a moun- 
tain lion in the face, to make him take a 
better position for being photographed, 
deserves better luck. 

It is this same Elkins who, with his 
hunting partner, roped and brought into 
town two lions alive a few years ago. 
Most of the bear and lion packs are be- 
ing equipped with Airedales now. I 
have supplied them to John Goff (who 
has a Government contract to kill the 
mountain lions in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park), to Frost & Richard of 
Cody, Wyo., and many others. I have 
just shipped a pair of puppies to go to 
the northern part of British Columbia - 
for hunting bear. 


THE BALD-HEADED EAGLE OF HEIGHT 0° LAND. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


N these Far Northern woods the win- 
ter comes early and stays late. For 
four days the thermometer had dal- 

lied around 20° below. The northwester 
had howled through the drowned lands— 
piling up huge drifts, sweeping the light 


powdery snow before it in blinding 
clouds, covering the burrows and under- 
snow paths of the small furbearers many 
feet deep. The little lake our log cabin 
faced was covered with a swift moving 
blizzard about 25 ft. high. Above this 
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drifting, stinging mist the sun shone 
clearly and the fir-clad islands in midlake 
protruded their green tops, swinging and 
bending in the wind. The Height o’ 
Land country in Canada—1oo miles from 
civilization—is more agreeable in July 
than February. We were well pro- 
visioned. My assistant Fritz, the Fat 
Boy (weenin quewazns in the guide’s na- 
tive Ojibway) was as fat as a seal. 
Hawk himself had a greasy look over his 
dusky features. The trapping had been 
good but the sight of the law-protected 
beaver and otter kept him in a continual 
fidget. One thing that lingers longest in 
the memory was the continual booming 





AFIELD. 


| We had retreated south before the 
swiftly advancing snow-line; then the 
weather had suddenly changed. Decem- 
ber and January were as mild as autumn 
months ; the rivers opened again; we got 
a big supply of camp truck from a 
friendly depot—and here we were yet. 
After the blizzard ceased, the country 
looked fairly submerged with high-piled 
snow waves. From the skin-covered 
window of the old cabin not a living thing 
was to be seen. Sometimes we heard 
the wolves howling ; once a deer plowed 
through the deep snow to the nearest 
island. It lay frozen stiff until we could 
carry it in—Hawk having made a capital 
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THE KING OF THE AIR AND HIS PREY. 





of the ice as it made thicker and the 
sharp, shot-like cracks from the dry trees 
in the forest. These frost reports are 
most startling in the deep silence of the 
woods. We were on the survey line of 
the new trans-continental Grand Trunk 
Pacific, in the great clay belt—a rolling 
land covered with jack-pine and poplar, 
many of the rises clothed with tamarack 
and fir. My trip had been arranged 
mainly for my camera, with an eye to the 
minerals. We depended for our supplies 
on the rifle and gun, the red man’s skill 
in ice-fishing and some of my friends on 
the survey—if the need arose. 


shot at the plunging buck. Later the 
weather moderated and to our intense as- 
tonishment we saw a flock of big saw- 
bills (American mergansers) go flying 
northward. As the afternoon promised 
to be fine, we started to bring in the buck 
and were treated to one of the weird 
sights of this Northern land. 

“ Wagwahge!” (See!) grunted ‘the 
Indian. We looked up. One of the mer- 
gansers was returning—separated in 
some manner from the flock. Along it 
winged in swift, heavy flight and right 
above it, some 20 feet up, sped an eagle— 
one of a pair we had often seen. The 
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duck fanned steadily along; high as it 
was, I could note that it turned its head 
from side to side, vainly seeking a way 
to escape. The bird of prey seemed to 
glide along with little effort. True, the 
saw-bill is not a swift duck but it was 
doing 30 miles an hour nicely, yet the 
eagle kept straight over it. Suddenly 
there was a noise like a rush of flame; 
down fell the big bird in an angling line 
—a line that would meet the speeding 
duck. The saw-bill swerved, slightly 
turning in so doing, and the eagle up- 
tilted his body until the lower wing 
pointed earthwards and the upper one 


seen them in the nesting season carrying 
food back to the female. -I crept around 
the cabin and down into the cedars with 
the big box camera looped over my neck. 
It was not more than 20 yds. to the ice 
edge but every yard had to be done most 
carefully. My legs sank to the thighs in 
the deep snow. Further down the slope 
and out on the river the fierce gusts had 
carried it away and the progress was 
easier but a trifle more noisy. From 
bush to tree and tree to cedar clump I 
slid and burrowed. Luckily the wind 
was in the west, so that even the bird’s 
keen senses could not detect me and I 
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OUR LOG CABIN.——Facing the Lake. 





flapped swiftly. Out darted the cruel 
claws, so swift was the motion we could 
barely see it—striking the angling duck 
full in the breast—and down it fell into 
the sedge on the river edge. “ You get 
the deer—I’ll try for a picture ”—and 
back I sped to the cabin. 

The bird was concealed from me by a 
growth of cedars that fringed the river- 
side, but as I had not seen it rise I felt 
sure it would eat a part or all of the 
duck at once—especially if it were the 
female bird. I am not sure that the male 
eagle would not also, although we have 


had never found them clever on scent 
yet. Once the bending fir branches let 
me through them and I plumped in over 
my head as one would into the water. I 
climbed out of this trap without a rustle 
or a crack (the last would have been - 
fatal). I was within 50 yds. now and 
raised my head for a peep. .No sign of 
eagle or duck was there—but the bushes 
screened the river edge. If it had fallen 
in the centre of the river, my work was 
useless. I only hoped to get a picture 
that would enlarge well, never to get 
closer than 25 yds. With my heart 
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pumping hard and breath coming in 
short, hafd gasps, I slowly struggled on. 
In front of me a little valley led right 
down to the water’s level. It was cedar 
grown, but on the upper side, where it 
had been burned over in some great 
forest fire, young firs and red cedars, 
thick and bushy and soft as velvet, were 
bunched closely together. I drew myself 
foot by foot, inch by inch, through these 
and when I got to the bottom and lay 
behind a spreading fir I was completely 
out of breath. Carefully, slowly, with 
exquisite caution I passed my hand 
through the resiny scrub, opened up a 
tiny peep hole and if I had used instru- 
ments I could not have drawn a better 
line. My picture was waiting, not 30 ft. 
away. Close in front was a growth of 
short beaver grass, swept almost clear 
to the tops by the blizzard; at its limit 
coarse sedge grass waved in the slight 
wind a few inches high above the snow— 


AFIELD. 


and in its midst the eagle stood with head 
erect, watching the bushy tree I lay con- 
cealed under. I could have taken it then, 
but the duck would not have shown. 
Using the greatest care not to snap a fir 
branch (luckily they were so oily that 
they bent), I managed to get upon my 
knees. Honestly I think it took me two 
minutes to do this; but the bird had torn 
at its meal once or twice, so 1 was en- 
couraged. There was one branch about 
2 ft. from the ground that had been 
broken off a yard from the parent trunk. 
I got the camera set, and, with my head 
pushed down to the open top, slowly ad- 
vanced it along the branch; waving firs 
protruded. Then I saw the bird’s head; 
a few inches more and I got my hand on 
the focusing screw, drew the picture full 
and clear and passed my right hand 
blindly for the curtain lever. A swift 
pressure—a true clanging ring—and the 
focal plate gave us the film’s impression 
of the bald-headed eagle feeding. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD. 


By BASIL FRITZ BICKEL. 


Gp yor exemplifies that 
the American house wren is one 

of the most energetic of all birds. 
Keenness in instinct, quickness, alert- 
ness and boldness are some of the most 
prominent characteristics that the wren 
displays. It lives the genuine 20th cen- 
tury life. It is always on the move. 
This little brown bird, surpassed in size 
by nearly all of its kind, possesses with- 
out doubt faculties or instincts that cause 
it to soar far beyond its associates in 
shrewdness, conception and nervous en- 
ergy. The observer nearly always finds 
this wee creature rustling material for its 
nest, feeding its young or driving its ene- 
mies away with its constant “Zig! zig! 
zig!” 

Aristocratic and proud, our little russet 
friend picks out for its home and en- 
vironment, not Nature’s own resources 
in general, but, by exploring the civilized 


districts of the city. and the country, it 
usually finds a home ready built for its 
own occupation witha roof, veranda and 
sometimes a food endowment. Should 
the wren be so unfortunate as not to find 
such a domicile, it has been known to 
locate in wagons, megaphones, mail- 
boxes or even in a man’s shoe. 
Endowed by Nature with forces of 
great vitality, the wren is either whisk- 
ing, hopping and bobbing around on a 
fence-post or tree, or is searching for 
food or nesting material, or else is cheer- 
ing its neighbor by its short delightful 
song. Like the 20th century. business 
man, this little brown feathered bird is 
always on the “ get there.” With ex- 
haustless vim the wren, though small 
in structure and without protection (ex- 
cept his little bill), lays 6 or 7 speckled 
dark brown eggs and brings up this large 
brood.: Always on the lookout, this 
































THE TWENTIETH 


feathered ball of strenuous life is never 
to be caught napping, and old Mr. Cat 
and other undesirable friends of the 
wren are generally foiled by the little 
bird’s cleverness. 

The wren also shows its resources for 
surplus energy in his singing. He sings 
almost from morning until night, with 
enthusiastic outbursts. His single song 
is very short and concise and occupies 
only about three seconds. Many times 
wrens have been heard to respond to a 
rival at the rate of ten songs a minute 
for two hours. 

To actually realize how intense a life 
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wren, finding that its home was not to be 
further disturbed, laid its eggs and 
hatched its young, regardless of the fact 
that its nest took a long trip each day 
over the mail route. Every morning the 
mail man would drive away with the 
home of the wren. Only once was it. 
noticed that the wren followed the 
wagon, flying from tree to tree along the 
entire route and back home again. The 
following year the wren, being probably 
satisfied with its domicile, again built its 
nest in the wagon, and during that season 
it only once followed the wagon away 
from the home of the mail man. 








Mail Wagon, in which a Wren built her nest 
for Two Consecutive Years. 








The Wren's Favorite Domicile. 





this bird lives, one must know of the 
many habits and manners which the bird 
displays in building its nest and bringing 
up its young; for it is in this work that 
the wren exhibits its strength and nerv- 
ous energy. For example: A certain 
wren, after having had its nest torn out 
for six days consecutively from a mail- 
box in a rural mail delivery wagon, 
finally won the conflict by completing its 
nest within 24 hours. Mr. Mail Man, on 
seeing this, decided that the wren could 
be the victor; this unique and interesting 
home of the bird was left to stay. The 


Like the 20th century business man, 
the wren is intensely persistent. It fights 
until the finish, The wren becomes 
familiar and oftentimes its acquaintance- 
ship is won. The mail man of the ac- 
companying illustration had an intimate 
acquaintance with the bird, and its nest © 
and young became in the end a pleasure 
to him on his daily tedious journeys. 
When the wrens had gone, the wagon 
lost its cheerfulness. It became inani- 
mate, dead and gloomy, and like a skele- 
ton, though the bones were still there, 
the flesh was gone. 














THE MUSKALLONGE AND THE PICKEREL. 


By SETH E. MEEK. 


Assistant Curator of Zoology Field Museum of Natural History. 


In general form and appearance the 
Pickerel (Esox lucius) and the Muskal- 
longe (Esox masquinongy) much re- 
semble each other. Both are long and 
slender fishes, with depressed or flattish 
head, long jaws and big mouth, well 
supplied with large, sharp, pointed teeth. 
Both are the most ravenous and blood- 
thirsty of our fresh-water fishes. They 
live on other fishes, which they swallow 
whole. Some of their long, sharp teeth 
are hinged, so that they are easily de- 
pressed or bent backward with a little 
pressure, and when released will spring 
back into an upright position. This pe- 
culiar mechanism, so common with many 
predatory fishes, is a great assistance to 
them in swallowing large fishes. They 
are strong, swift swimmers, and these 
qualities enter into making them both 
first-class game fishes. 

The Muskallonge is the larger of the 
two species and the one most prized by 
anglers. So much alike are these two 
fishes in habit, and both being found in 
the same waters, that the angler is never 
certain just which one will take his bait, 
and if he lands a 10 to 20-pounder, he is 
not just sure whether he has the Pickerel 
or the Muskallonge. He prefers that it 
be considered a muskallonge, but his 
friends may be jealous of his success 
and prefer to insist that it is a pickerel; 
and so there comes a chance for argu- 
ment and with little hope of either party 
being successful in convincing the other. 
The lamentable feature of the whole af- 
fair is that the angler who landed the 
fish is no more certain as to whether or 
not he landed a muskallonge than he 
is as to whether his fish was a 10, 20 or 
40-pounder. 


In order that one may be able to dis- 
tinguish a Muskallonge from a large 
Pickerel, the following table is given: 


MUSKALLONGE: 

Lower half of the cheeks without scales. 

Branchiostegal rays 17 to 19. 

Dorsal fin with 17 rays. 

About 150 scales in a series from head to 
tail. 

Color, brownish gray with olive-green cast. 
Sides usually with round dark spots, or dark 
bands or blotches—never with white spots— 
black spotted on a light background. 


PICKEREL. 

Lower half of the cheeks with scales. 

Branchiostegal rays 14 to 16. 

Dorsal fin with 15 or 16 rays. 

About 125 scales in a series from head to 
tail. 

Color, purplish gray to greenish. Sides with 
many small white or yellowish spots—never 
with black spots—white spotted on a light 
background. 


In both species the fins on the posterior 
half of the body are more or less spotted 
with black. The scales of the cheek and 
the number of branchiostegal rays fur- 
nish the easiest guide to distinguish be- 
tween these two species, and so in case 
of doubt the head can be saved with little 
trouble and it can easily tell the story as 
to its true species. 

That portion of the head just in front 
of gill opening is the operculum and 
that portion of the side of the head in 
front of it is the cheek of the fish. On 
the underside of the head, on each side 
of the gill opening, is a membrane sup- 
ported by bony stays. This membrane 
is the branchiostegal membrane, and the 
bony stays are its rays. These on the 


Muskallonge are 17 to 19 in number, 































while in the Pickerel there are 14 to 16. 

The fin on the back, near the tail, is 
the dorsal fin; the one opposite on the 
under or ventral side is the anal fin; the 
tail fin is the caudal fin. In both species 
these fins are more or less spotted with 
black. 


HEAD OF MUSKALLONGE. 


The Pickerel is much more abundant 
and more widely distributed than the 
Muskallonge. It inhabits the fresh wa- 
ters of Northern Europe, Asia and 
North America. In North America it is 
found in grassy lakes and streams from 
Alaska south and east through Canada, 
the Missouri Basin in the United States 
and south to Nebraska, Iowa, and east 
to the Potomac River. It seldom if ever 
exceeds a weight of 25 to 30 pounds in 






HEAD OF PICKEREL. 


this country. In Europe it is known to 


reach a weight of 145 pounds. 

The Muskallonge is confined chiefly to 
the Great Lakes Basin and to the larger 
streams and lakes of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley south to Northern Illinois. 
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A supposed second species—the Ohio 
Muskallonge (Esox Ohiensis) occurs in 
the Upper Ohio and its tributaries. It 
has also been taken in the French Broad 











at Asheville, North Carolina. This fish 
differs from the Muskallonge of our 
Great Lakes chiefly in having 20 to 25 
dark vertical bars on the upper half of 
the body. The Muskallonge reaches a 





length of 6 ft. and a weight of 80 to 
100 Ibs. 

Both the Pickerel and the Muskallonge 
are good food and game fishes. 











THE HEROISM OF A HILL. 


By ELMER WILLIS SERL. 


O weakling need apply for life 

upon a hill. Those who value 

slippered comfort in a wood box 
on city street, will never know the invig- 
oration of a wind-swept country hill. 
Poor dears! let them “ frivol” where 
they are. For those who love freedom 
and space for their souls, there is noth- 
ing equal to a hill top. 

The urtainted breath of the North 
gives us lung confidence. No horrible 
intruder shall take up his dwelling with- 
in us. One: two: three:—together! In- 
hale! Now we are fit to breast the 
storm. The snow crunches under our 
feet. Our ears tingle—at first with cold, 
then with bounding blood. 

Only one man in a hundred knows 
that God gave him legs to use. The 
ninety and nine endure them and try to 
keep them warm and idle. With such 
coddling for a while of one’s legs and 
one may as well be legless. Give us a 
hill, a pair of legs, and a north wind 
and joy is our companion. Give us a 
city wood box, a fire and a pair of slip- 
pers and we will possess, soon or late, 
the flabby body of the feeble. 


Out on our hill we are near to the 
stars, as they palely light the snow fields 
which undulate into the distance. We 
do not hitch our sleds to them—for not 
so do we treat our friends. We are com- 
panions of the stars all the time and 
are not spasmodically ambitious to be 
trailed across the heavens. 

An hour before the winter sunrise it 
is light on our hill. The city wood boxes 
are crowded in the valley darkness, and 
their occupants are still snoring the 
snore of the feeble-legged. Around the 
hill in the crisp morning we train our- 
selves for breakfast and sit down to it 
piping hot, at sunrise. 

We love this bleak hill. It is a chal- 
lenge. We cannot step outside the door 
without having our ears cuffed by the 
wind. Through the winter night it 
howls about the house, and then, grow- 
ing tired, it sneaks away at dawn, while 
our hill lifts us up to meet the sun. 

Our feet take hold on slippery places 
this winter time, but we do not fall. 
We are being trained to walk steep 
paths with safety. We were meant for 
hills and their heroism also. 


“THEY SOW NOT.” 


By P. M. MacDONALD. 


I 


Weary and hot, I trod the mead 
When day was far past the dawn; 


II. 


Clods were my tired hands and feet— 


Ah me! but the hours were long! 


And cast my hard earned, golden seed While high above me, gay and sweet, 


Where plough and harrow had gone. 


A bobolink sang his song. 


IIl. 


“Toil on,” he sang, “and sigh in care; 
Sow now and in harvest reap; 
I take life’s joy as my good share— 
At dark we shall both have sleep.” 








genie. 


THE POWER OF THE PIONEER. 


The Era of the Water Mill in Missouri. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


The development of the West traveled 
arm-in-arm with the old water mill as it 
does today with steam, electricity and the 
oil motor. The “ overshot ” or the “ un- 
dershot ” wheel ground corn and wheat, 
sawed lumber and sharpened the black- 
smith’s tools. If there wasn’t enough 
water in the stream to make the wheels 
go round, the miller sat down until a 
freshet came from up the country. Im- 
patient customers couldn’t blame him for 
the delay. It wasn’t his business to fur- 
nish the water. So those living near the 
smaller streams wouldn’t start out with 
their grain until first ascertaining 
whether or not the creek was “ running.” 

When steam came into general use 
most of the old water mills were changed 
to that power. Then, as the towns sprang 
up, the trade drifted from the streams to 
the mills in the towns, and the ancient 
miller was out of a job. Along all the 
water courses of Missouri are yet to be 
seen the remains of these old-time water 
mills, decayed and tenantless—the ar- 
chitectural corpses of a bygone age. One 
of the most interesting specimens of the 
old-time water mill is yet standing north 
of Hannibal. It was known as the Bay 
Mills and its product was sold all over 
Northern Missouri and in Western IIli- 
nois. That old mill was steadily in com- 
mission for over half a century, during 
which time it acquired a national reputa- 
tion, and was then forgotten. 

It was always the dream of the 
pioneers that their little rivulets would, 
with proper legislation, become naviga- 
ble from the mills down to the Missouri 
or Mississippi Rivers. Then their farm 
produce would bring five times the nor- 
mal price in the back country, and their 
supplies from the cities would not be so 


expensive and hard to get. Roderick 
Shackelford, a strapping big storekeeper 
of old Bloomington (the then county seat 
of Macon County), ran against Frederick 
Rowland for the Legislature in 1850. 
Rowland was an educated, practical gen- 
tleman, and in a contest of oratory 
Shackelford stood no show, but he was 
keen enough to realize it. So he went 
across the Chariton River—a 30-foot 
stream in the west part of the county— 
and told the farmers that what they 
needed to send eggs up from 3 cents a 
dozen to 25 and 30 cents, was to make 
the creek navigable for steamboats from 
St. Louis: that if they would elect him 
to the Legislature he would get a bill 
through to “ widen, deepen and straighten 
the Chariton River” and “to put more 
water in it, so steamboats could run.” 
The simple children of Nature took to 
the adroit scheme with enthusiasm and 
pledged the candidate their undivided 
support, regardless of party. Rowland 
(who saw the impracticability of the 
idea) hastened over to whirl his former 
friends back in line, by trying to show 
them that man couldn’t make boats run 
where the Almighty never intended. But 
it was no use; they wanted a big river 
and Colonel Shackelford said he would 
give ’em one and that was the sort of 
candidate they wanted. The scholarly 
Mr. Rowland was disastrously defeated 
by the shrewd storekeeper, who walked 
to the State capital and duly introduced 
his navigation bill. While it was being 
discusssd, an engineer from St. Louis, 
who was a member of the body, moved, 
as a matter of economy, that the bill be 
amended so as to provide for the rolling 
of Bloomington down to the Missouri 
River, instead of building a river up to 
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Bloomington! The laughter that fol- 
lowed was the death knell of the dream 
river for old Bloomington and the farm- 
ers thereabouts. When Col. Shackelford 
returned he explained that the naviga- 
tion bill had been seriously considered, 
and then “laid on the table” where 
everybody could see it. 

The era of the water mill in Missouri 
followed close upon the moccasined heels 
of the retreating Red Man. The mills 
were not very numerous at first, and each 
one had to serve a wide territory. 

“In the boom days of old Florida, in 
Monroe County, in the early thirties, 
there were five water mills on the north 
and south fork of Salt River. Florida, 
which is situated on a hill almost large 
enough to be called a mountain, was 
known as the “headwaters of naviga- 
tion.” These streams are not larger than 
the Chariton River, yet it was the hope- 
ful dream of the settlers that they could 
easily be made navigable for steamboats 
down to St. Louis, and Florida was to 
be the great distributing point for North- 
ern Missouri. 

In describing the old village, which is 
referred to as “ Napoleon” in “ The 
Gilded Age,” Colonel Sellers uses this 
language to Jeff Thompson’s surveying 
corps: “ You haven’t looked about any 
yet, gentlemen? It’s in the rough yet— 
in the rough. Those buildings will have 
to come down. That’s the place for the 
Public Square, Court House, hotels, 
churches, jails—all that sort of thing. 
About where we stand, the depot. Down 
yonder the business streets running to the 
wharves. The University up there, on 
rising ground: sightly place—see the 
river for miles. Only 49 miles to the 
Missouri. You see what it is—placid, 
steady, no current to interfere with navi- 
gation; wants widening in places, and 
dredging; dredge out the harbor and 
raise a levee in front of the town. Look 
at all this country! No other building 
within 10 miles! No other navigable 
stream! lay of the land points right here. 
Napoleon won't know itself in a year!” 
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The water mills referred to were busy 
places in Florida’s active infancy. People 
came from a radius within 75 miles to 
have their grain ground there and took 
back home stores purchased from the 
merchants. For years the Hickman flour, 
made at two of these mills, was the most 
noted brand in the Western market and 
had an extensive sale in St. Louis and 
throughout the State. ‘“ My father was 
one of the promoters of Florida,” said 
B. C. Pollard, who resides on a fine farm 
just north of the place. ‘“ He was the 
town’s justice of the peace for 20 years. 
I can remember when I was a small boy 
he would tell me of the great project they 
had for dredging out the stream, so 
steamboats could come up to the mills. It 
was one of the great disappointments of 
my boyhood when those boats failed to 
materialize.” 

The approach to Florida from the east- 
ern highway was strikingly beautiful. 
Near the long iron bridge across the crys- 
tal clear stream that was to be navigated 
by Col. Sellers’ steamboats are the storm- 
battered remains of an old water mill, the 
last of its tribe about Florida. The great 
structure, four stories high, with a sheet- 
iron roof, looks today as if it had been 
subjected to a broadside from a battery. 
The stone foundations, built with evident 
great labor and care, are still intact, but 
the upper works seem to beg piteously 
for protection. 

Perhaps one of the most noted water 
mills operating contemporaneously with 
those about Florida was the one built on 
the Chariton River, 7 miles due west of 
Bloomington, by Howell Rose in the 
early thirties. Later this mill passed into 
the hands of Henderson McCully, father 
of W. E. McCully, former Railroad Com- 
missioner. Thereafter McCully’s Mill 
was known far and wide, and perhaps in 
its day had as great a patronage as any 
other grinding institution in Missouri. 

“T can remember very well when the 
old mill was in operation,” said W. E. 
McCully the other day, when asked for a 
story about water mills: “It was the 
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event of a year when a farmer went to new load arrived, its turn would be in- 


mill in those days. Some of Father’s dicated by a red keel mark put on the 
patrons drove down from Iowa, 100 miles sacks by the miller or his helper. Any 
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THE OLD BAY MILL. North of Hannibal, Missouri. 





or more. At times the offerings were so dispute about whose turn came next was 
heavy that a farmer would have to wait 2 settled by the head miller. His word was 
or 3 weeks for his turn. As soon as a_ the law of the river. It was even a part 
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of his duty to referee bouts at fisticuffs 
and wrestling. The customers, as a rule, 
did not get impatient; they came pre- 
pared to make a long stay. They would 
bring with them plenty of provisions and 
fishing lines. I’ve seen ’em strung out 
for 3 miles up and down the river fishing, 
and they caught some big ones too—for 
the river was full of fish then. As the 
old burs would only grind two or three 
bushels of shelled corn an hour, it was 
necessary to keep the mill going all day 
and all night to come anyways near 
handling the trade. There was a night 
miller who worked in the illumination of 
tallow candles. At midnight Saturday 
the water gate was shut until early Mon- 
day morning. The closing of the gate 
formed a trap for fish, and during the 
hours when work was suspended the 
catch this way was sometimes large. The 
Sunday catch was auctioned off the Sat- 
urday before to the highest bidder. If 
no fish happened to go into the trap, the 
successful bidder had to take his medi- 
cine, but generally the catch was worth 
the price. 

“Nothing but shelled corn was 
handled by the water-mill man. He 
exacted one-sixth of the grain for grind- 
ing. The price was fixed by law. It 
would have amazed him had somebody 
offered cash. The miller fed his corn to 
hogs. That’s where his money came 
from. 

“ Going to mill in those days was like 
going to a circus or a big political rally 
nowadays. It was the place to swap 
news and jack-knives, engage in horse- 
shoe throwing, cock fighting and all the 
sports of the period. You see, people 
didn’t take sightseeing tours across the 
country then, and going to mill took the 
place of that diversion. The patrons 
were a great brawny set of American 
farmers, full of grit and determination, 
and withal the kindliest folk I have ever 
seen. With all their cutting up and yell- 
ing, they were never guilty of stealing 
or imposing on each other; their fights 
were fair and they carried no bad blood 


back home with them. It would be hard 
to get together now a more truly repre- 
sentative American gathering than those 
that assembled on the river banks during 
the water-mill epoch of Missouri.” 

The location of one well-known old 
water mill was determined by a curious 
specimen of Indian architecture. This 
was a rock bridge the Red Men had con- 
structed to cross the river. It was used 
as a foundation for the dam the white 
successors made for what has long been 
known as Hammock’s Mill. This old 
mill is yet standing on the Chariton 
River, in the southwest part of Macon 
County. Its latter-day distinction is as 
a superb place for fishing and camping. 
Anthony Hammock acquired the prop- 
erty in 1846, when it was a very primi- 
tive affair, and completely overhauled it. 
Its tremendous water wheel drove ma- 
chinery which made both meal and flour 
of a high-grade quality. The miller and 
a companion were drowned in the reser- 
voir July 10, 1869. They were out in 
a small boat, taking some soundings, 
when the craft turned over and both men 
went down, to rise no more alive. For 
some time after the widow ran the mill; 
and then it passed into the hands of Will- 
iam Hammock, brother of the former 
owner. Wm. Hammock, who is now 
president of a Salisbury (Mo.) bank and 
the owner of a thousand-acre farm on 
the Chariton, conducted the mill until 
some time in the 80s, when Dave 
Bundren acquired it and put in steam 
power. 

* * * * *K 

The water mill was the pioneer me- 
chanical industry and the path-blazer re- 
garded it as almost as great a marvel as 
the old Washington hand press. Some 
of the old mills worked so slowly that 
one would think more might be obtained 
by pounding the corn with rocks. At 
one timt Mose Taylor (whose mill was 
on the site of the East Fork reservoir 
which now supplies Macon with water) 
was perplexed at the stoppage of the 
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meal, which he had been sacking in the 
cellar. He looked outside and saw the 
old waterwheel faithfully churning. The 
machinery upstairs showed it was still 
attending to the job. He pulled the 
strap to see if the “shoe” had become 
clogged, but no meal came. Then he 
went up to investigate. There was a 
thief in the grinding room. An enormous 
turkey gobbler, poised safely on the bur 
railing, was reaching over and stealing 


each grain as it passed from the hopper 
into the “shoe.” While his appetite 
lasted he was puttimg the mill, with its 
ponderous wheel, belts, rods and gear, 
entirely out of commission. The inci- 
dent furnished material for neighbor- 
hood debate for a year: Whether the 
farmer who owned the corn or the miller 
who was grinding it should suffer the 
loss for what the burglarious turkey had 
taken ? 


THE SOUTHWEST MUSEUM. 


By THOS. H. FRASER, LL. B. 


And again Los Angeles—that city of 
marvelous progress—through a number 
of its enterprising citizens, is forcing 
itself upon the world’s notice by the 
erection of a great museum. The South- 
west Museum was incorporated Dec. 31, 
1907, “to build and maintain a free 
public museum of history, science and 
art for the great Southwest.” It was 
founded by the Southwest Society of the 
Archeological Institute of America and 
its sponsors have already secured by 
paid-up subscription $38,000 of the $50,- 
000 required for the payment of the 
grounds. The site has been purchased 
and buildings for the accommodation of 
exhibits are under process of construc- 
tion. This museum is destined to be of 
world-wide interest, and it is hoped will 
be the object of popular aid as well. The 
Southwest Society in 3 years built up a 
membership of 400; has recorded by 
phonograph 600 folk-songs in Spanish 
and in 30 distinct Indian tongues, 
and has transcribed the Spanish Collec- 
tion; has secured by purchase the most 
important collection of historic paintings 
in the Far West, and a superb gathering 
of California archeology; has secured 
by gift the first competent paintings of 
the California Missions, and the personal 
relics of John C. Frémont, the Path- 
finder, besides many other important do- 
nations ; has the pledge of the permanent 
loan by the Catholic Church of its price- 
less relics of the Mission Period; has 
conducted three field expeditions, which 


yielded collections of the highest value 
and interest; has secured the opening of 
the Indian Reservations and Forest Re- 
serves of the Southwest to scientific ex- 
ploration, and the reversal of the policy 
of the Government, which for a decade 
closed practically all the innumerable an- 
tiquities of the Southwest against re- 
search. It has also established reciprocal 
relations with the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, and its field work is in co- 
operation with and by authority of that 
branch of the National Government. The 
work of this society is to the advance- 
ment of science and scholarship through- 
out the world, the same as that of the 
parent institution that founded and main- 
tains the world-famous classical schools 
of Rome, Athens and Jerusalem. 

The assets of the Southwest Museum, 
by a conservative valuation of the collec- 
tions now stored in temporary quarters, 
already reach to nearly $100,000, and 
this, together with the ownership of a 16- 
acre site, makes a magnificent showing ; 
while the names appearing in the list of 
donors are representative of the best citi- 
zenship of the Pacific Coast. To Charles 
F. Lummis, Secretary of the Society, is 
largely due the rapid progress of this 
enterprise, and the fact that he is one of 
its leading spirits is sufficient guarantee 
that the work will evolve an institution 
that will be an honor to our country—a 
tribute to the unselfish scholarship of to- 
day and a boon to that of tomorrow. 
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OUR DUCK HUNT WITH GINGER BILL. 


By GEORGE W. TURTON. 














INGER BILL is a man of personal 
peculiarities. He was not destined 
to become an expounder of law 

or a minister of the Gospel, but in his 
own channel (and it’s by no means either 
narrow or shallow) he is a wonder. I 
have traveled the American continent 
from end to end, but not another of his 
calibre ever met my vision. He is of 
average height, built on the lean, wiry 
plan; small head and eyes; long slender 
nose and pointed chin, decorated with 
wiry auburn whiskers. From the waist 
line downward, he is much longer than 
the average man, in proportion to total 
height. This explains his great capa- 
bilities as a walker. I really believe he 
could punch Weston’s record full of 
holes; but that is not his ambition. He 
would rather shoulder his gun and walk 
10 miles to bag a single duck. He isa 
great hunter, knows Duckology from 
Alpha to Omega and can tell more 
stories about his hunts than a horse 
jockey can about the good qualities of a 
horse he is trying to dispose of. 

The opening of the duck-shooting 
season last fall found Ginger Bill and the 
writer in North Dakota, visiting Horse 
Jockey John. John owns a section of 
fertile prairie land 4 miles from the vil- 


lage of Esmond, in Benson County. His 
location at the junction of four cross- 
roads affords him a fine opportunity to 
see all passers-by. He keeps in his barn 
from 20 to 30 horses of every imaginable 
make-up, and any time he is unable to 
make a swap it’s because the other fellow 
is not game. But that is another story. 
Let us get back to Ginger Bill at the 
cross-roads. It was a beautiful Saturday 
afternoen and Bill was strolling leisurely 
about the barnyard, with his head turned 
face upward, sniffing the fresh air, much 
as you have seen cattle do before an ap- 
proaching storm. But it was not a storm 
that he sniffed. It was ducks. We went 
to the barn, where John was grooming 
a pair of pacers, preparatory to going to 
the village to make a deal, as he called 
it. “‘ Jack,” said he, “I allow the weather 
man is going to keep sober tomorrow, 
and if I’m any judge there'll be some 
ducks a-wing. You say the boys will 
be in tonight? I'll go to the city with 
you and see if that man Ike has my gun 
fixed yet, and I’ll rent some shooting 
irons and get some ammunition for the 
boys and we'll just go out in the mornin’ 
for a killin’. What yer say to that?” 
“Good idea, Bill!” said John. “As 
to me, you know I’m no hunter; but the 
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boys like the game, so we'll hook up 
and run in and get some guns and shells ; 
you can all go out in the morning and 
I'll stay home and look after things. I 
think Gus will be over and I’d like to 
make a switch for his mules.” 

They went to town and called at Ike’s 
for Bill’s gun; but, much to their disap- 
pointment, Ike said that he had not had 
time to fix it. Any real sportsman will 
realize what this meant to Bill. He was 
to take the boys out to wing a few. Of 
course he would be expected to make a 
good showing, and the gun—the only 
one he had handled for years—was out 
of commission. After all, he would be 
at no greater disadvantage than the 
boys, for whom he was to get guns to 
which they were not accustomed; so he 
went to the rental store to make his 
selection, He wanted the old style with 
hammers on. He had never used the 
hammerless kind and didn’t know any- 
thing about the durn things. ‘If she’s 
got hammers on, I can tell when she’s 
ready for business.’’ Again luck was 
against him, for there wasn’t a hammer 
gun in the place. Bill turned away in 
disgust, but on second thought turned 
quickly around and asked to see the 
guns available. There was no choice: 
the double-barrel hammerless was the 
extent of the assortment. Bill squinted 
along the barrels of several of them, se- 
lecting three which seemed to suit his 
fancy. Then he looked over the stock 
of ammunition, told the clerk to do up 
10 boxes of shells with No. 5 shot and 
started down the street in search of 
Jockey John. He found him not far 
distant; but the pacers were not there. 
They had been “switched” for a pair of 
snorting young broncos and a gang-plow 
to boot. The plow was hitched to the 
rear of the buggy, John intending to trail 
it home—provided of course he didn’t 
meet some one who wanted it worse than 
he did. 

After seriously questioning the safety 
of riding home behind the new outfit, 
Bill sauntered ever to where John was 
leaning against a hitching post, talking 


to a man by the name of Branum, who 
was trying to trade him a half interest in 
the old Avery threshing outfit. John 
said he’d think it.over. Seeing that it 
was useless to press the deal any farther, 
Branum suggested that they go down to 
Mike’s and see if there was anything on 
tap. Knowing that Ginger Bill didn’t 
indulge, John declined with thanks and 
proceeded to untie the broncos, while 
Bill went back to get the guns. As they 
got into the rig, the broncos went through 
a few manceuvres, much to the pleasure 
of a number of bystanders who had 
gathered to see the fun. I will not at- 
tempt to follow their curves and per- 
formances, nor those of the gang-plow, 
on the 4-mile go to the cross-roads. 
Suffice it to say, they all reached there 
without serious mishap; though several 
times, when the broncos took the bit, 
Ginger Bill said his prayers and prepared 
for the worst, while Jockey John grinned 
his admiration of the spirit of his new 
possessions. They tore into the yard at 
a terrific pace, and, bracing his feet to 
the dashboard, John brought them to a 
sudden halt by setting them on their 
haunches at the barndoor. Bill took 
himself out of the rig saying, “‘ By gol, I 
reckon we were comin’ some! but I’ll 
not risk my head by unhitching those 
pelters—too much white in that buck- 
skin’s eye to suit me! I'll take these 
guns out o’ here before he kicks the 
hammers off of ’em.” 

The “boys” (Long Charlie, Joe and 
Herman, who were attending to their 
horses in the barn) heard the arrival of 
the broncos and came out to size them 
up, which they jokingly did with the ex- 
ception of Uncle Joe who naturally said 
little but thought much, as, chewing 
away at the last of a 10 cent plug of 
Standard Navy, he watched the cringes 
and snorts of the never-to-be-trusted 
beasts as a strap or hand touched them 
here or there while being unhitched. 


‘Unloading a quantity of liquid extract 


of Navy, he shook his head, and I can 
imagine him saying to himself, “How 
am I to groom those critters and be 
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numbered among the living?” By the 
time the ponies were led into their new 
quarters, the alarm for supper was turned 
in and all hands proceeded to the house, 
Bill with his arms full of guns and am- 
munition. On being called upon to tell 
where war had broken out, he explained 
his plans for the hunt—much to the de- 
light of the boys—and ventured the as- 
sertion that they’d wing a few if he could 
get next to handling that new-fangled 
un. 

While we were at supper, Trip, the 
ranch dog, announced the arrival of 
some one, and, looking out, Bill re- 
marked: “Shiver my timbers, if it ain’t 
the School-ma’arm !””—meaning Charlie, 
Jockey John’s brother-in-law. John 
called to him to hitch his steeds to a 
load of hay and come in to supper, which 
he did—bringing with him a double- 
barrel shotgun, a bagful of shells, a pair 
of hip boots and a bob-tail water spaniel 
named Bob. 

Learning that the new arrival was out 
for a holiday, Bill invited him to join his 
party—to which he thankfully con- 
sented. Herman expressed his sorrow 
at being unable to accompany us on the 
morrow, and so there were left Long 
Charlie, Uncle Joe, Charlie the School- 
ma’arm, Ginger Bill and the writer (whom 
Bill calls Sliver). Why he calls me 
that, I am unable to figure either with 
square, compass or level. Standing on 
a piece of tissue paper, and without ele- 
vating my eyebrows, I measure 5 ft.1114 
inches and weigh 198 Ibs. before pay 
day (when I’m broke). But, as the 
Great William said, ‘‘What’s in a name?” 

“Whose barnyard are you going a- 
hunting in, Bill?” asked Long Charlie. 
“I’m a-thinking we'd better go over to 
Buffalo Lake,”’ answered Bill; “you can 
bet a roll as long as that dog’s tail 
(pointing to the bob-tail spaniel) that 
there'll be ducks there tomorrow. 
They'll be going down that pass about 
as fast as those broncos brought us home 
tonight. There hasn’t been much shoot- 
ing over there this season, so they won’t 
be flyin’ very high; and if we single out 
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along that gangway, I allow we’d ought 
to scatter a few feathers, any how. 
Meantime, let’s roll in for a few hours 
and dream about it.” And we did. 

The next morning Bill rose early and 
went out to see how the weather man’s 
order had been filled. No substituting 
had been done; the day was perfect. 
Hearing some shots in the direction of 
Long Lake, he insisted that we get up 
and attend to the horses, so as to be 
ready to set out immediately after break- 
fast. Entering the barn, we found John 
admiring the new broncos as they stood 
saw-horse fashion, snorting—ready to 
jump through the window at the sight 
of anew face. “Pretty frisky—eh, Bill?” 
said John; “suppose you hitch ’em up 
and drive over to the lake?” ‘Not by 
a durn sight!” said Bill; “I’d sooner 
hook up old Cherry and that brindle- 
eyed colt. No, sir, not me!—not with 
all those new-fangled shootin’ irons. 
Walkin’ is good enough.” 

“No use walking, with all these pelt- 
ers standing here, kicking the barn down 
for want of exercise,” said John. “Take 
the mules, old Jack and Slim—they’ll 
bring you home right side up.” 

Breakfast over, we hitched the mules 
to a wagon, and, with Uncle Joe holding 
the ribbons, started for Buffalo Coulée, 
some 3 miles distant. Crossing a piece 
of rolling upland half-way to the hunt- 
ing grounds, the mules came to a sudden 
halt and pointed their horns straight for- 
ward, indicating some obstruction not 
far distant—a shadow of a blade of grass, 
a gopher. hole or some other inferior 
thing, mountain size in a mule’s estima- 
tion. “Now then, now then—go long 
’ere!” said Joe, with a slap of the reins; 
but the knowing mules wouldn’t budge. 
“What the Dickens—’’ said Bill, rising 
from his seat, the better to see ahead. 
No sooner had he done so than a jack- 
rabbit the size of a half-grown lamb 
bounded out from the shelter of a bunch 
of grass not two rods distant. In a jiffy 
Bill’s gun went to his shoulder and he 
pressed the trigger—pressed it hard! 
No report. Again he pressed—both 
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triggers this time. Same result. By 
this time Mr. Jack had bounded over a 
hill and out of sight. No one said a 
word. All eyes were on Bill, who soon 
located the trouble and expressed his 
opinion of that gun in terms such as the 
U. S. Postal Regulations forbid my re- 
peating here. He had the safety device 
set on SAFE and the rabbit was perfectly 
so—so far as Bill and his new-fangled 
hammerless were concerned. 

“Go on, go on, Jack! Slim! Nobody 
hurt,” said Joe. 

“By gol, if I'd had my gun, instead 
of this, there’d a-been some fur flyin’, I 
can promise you,” said Bill. 

“Tt went a-hoppin’ at a pretty good 
gait as it was,” chuckled Uncle Joe, as 
he clucked away in his peculiar fashion 
at the mules, 

The hunting grounds weresoon reached 
and there were ducks a-wing, as Bill 
had predicted. No time was lost in un- 
hitching the mules and securing them to 
the wagon. Looking up the pass, Bill 
discerned a big flock, flying low and 
coming at an easy gait toward us. He 
hastily instructed us to spread out, so as 
each could get a wrap at them, as he 
expressed it. We did so, concealing 
ourselves in the tall grass—Bill the near- 
est in the direction from which the ducks 
were approaching, which would of course 
give him first shot. We expected he 
would do something with that new ham- 
merless, so kept one eye on him and the 
other on the ducks, now nearly within 
range. Bill appeared nervous—now 
casting a glance at the mallards and 
then at his gun. He was evidently fix- 
ing the safety attachment, so as not to 
repeat his jack-rabbit performance. 

The time had come. The ducks were 
within range—an-easy side shot. Bill 
shifted the safety to make sure it was set 
correctly. It was—for in his haste, with- 
out even raising his gun in the direction 
of the flock, he discharged both barrels 
—tearing a great hole in the tall grass, 
while he himself took a header in the 
opposite direction, and the ducks, swerv- 
ing, made a grand getaway without 


ruffling a feather. Amid a roar of laugh- 
ter from the rest of us, Bill gathered up 
his sprawling anatomy, wiping his skin- 
ned nose the while. He was ready to 
quit in disgust; but, another flock com- 
ing down the pass, we persuaded him to 
try again. This time results were differ- 
ent. His first shot started 3 ducks on 
the way to earth and he forgot to use 
the other barrel. We all got a chance 
at this bunch and got 8 out of it. ‘“‘That’s 
better,” said Bill; ‘‘this durn thing does 
kill, after all.” 

Ducks were plentiful and we were 
winging them easily, bagging a total of 
48. It was nearly noon and Bill sug- 
gested that we gather up the spoils and 


get home in time for dinner. ‘“‘Who-ap!”’. 


cried Uncle Joe, “there comes an old 
drake all by his lonesome; let’s get him 
before we go.” Uncle Joe got the first 
shot and missed. So did we all, down 
to Bill. He waited for his favorite posi- 
tion—then fired. The duck kept right 
on. He tried the other barrel, but some- 
thing had gone wrong with that ham- 
merless again; couldn’t work it, couldn’t 
break it to put in a new shell, could do 
nothing with it. Provoked to the limit, 
he grasped it by the muzzle and was 
about to throw it several yards away 
into the tall grass, when— ‘‘ Look out, 
Bill!” we all exclaimed. Bill ducked, 
as a man will do when yelled at in a 
manner indicating danger, even though 
he knows not where it is. Just missing 
his head, a duck whizzed by and struck 
the ground with a Thud! and lay on its 
back—lifeless. It was the very same 
duck we had all shot at. While Bill was 
having his set-to with his gun we watched 
the duck make a complete circle, coming 
back at last to die at Bill’s feet. He 
viewed the duck in silence a few mo- 
ments. Turning to us, he said, ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
be durned! I’ve hunted everything from 
a mouse to a fortune ever since I was 
knee-high to a grasshopper, but this has 
got me going south. Let’s call it quits.” 

We reached home in time to find John 
closing a big deal with Gus and to hear 
the welcome clamor of the dinner bell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A OANADIAN MOOSE HUNT. 


My friend, a lumberman from Canada, 
sitting by the camp-fire one night told 
me the following tale. 

“We had been tramping, my Indian 
guide and I, through the big woods of 
Northern Canada, locating timber. So 
far as companionship goes, it is much 
like being alone to travel with an Indian. 
He lopes stolidly along—silent unless 
necessity compels him to make some re- 
mark—and then he uses the fewest words 
possible and relapses again into stolid 
silence. 

“One gets a curious light-headed feel- 
ing up here, in the rare atmosphere of 
the silent, frozen North. The stillness 
is awful and one starts as from a pistol 
shot when a snow-laden branch cracks 
from the frost or falls to the ground. 
Small sounds seem magnified to many 
times their usual significance, and the 
eyes are continually straining to see 
some living object along the trail or 
breaking the snowy whiteness. 

“It is impossible to carry food enough 
on a long cruise to keep the body prop- 
erly nourished, and few tramp through 
the snows of Canada without suffering 
hunger. The supply of meat to be killed 
as one travels is very uncertain. One 
may feast today and fast through many 
tomorrows. When one gets hungry 
enough and tired enough, he is likely to 
babble to himself, carrying on a conver- 
sation with himself—asking questions 
and answering them himself. In the 
haunts of civilization he would be sent 
to a mad-house. He is sane enough, 
however, unless at the last extreme of 
cold and hunger, when men sometimes 
become insane; but the dreadful still- 
ness makes him hunger for the sound of 
a human voice—even his own—and his 
Indian guide rarely talks except in 
monosyllables. : 

“We had been tramping until our 
food supply was nearly exhausted. Hun- 
ger increases in the same proportion that 
the food supply decreases, and we were 
hungry enough to eat our leather leg- 
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gings, when my guide came in from a 


tour of observation with something as 


’ near a smile on his face as an Indian ever 


wears. ‘What is it, Unka? what do 
you see?” I enquired. “Big moose 
went by little while go,” he answered. 
I had not left our shack that morning, 
but ran out excitedly to see where Unka 
pointed to the fresh foot prints of a big 
moose. 

“The sight set my blood to coursing 
faster and also the vacant place under 
my belt to gnawing fiercely, and I got 
into my coat and took my rifle and we 
started on the trail of the moose. We 
followed him several miles and then 
came out where we could see him brows- 
ing twigs some distance away. It was 
a long shot, but I raised my rifle to 
shoot, when Unka stopped me. “No 
shoot!” said he. ‘‘Miss him maybe— 
lose him. No shoot now. Better chance 
by and bye.” 

“I chafed at the delay but by this time 
the moose had started on and there was 
nothing to do but follow. We followed 
for full 20 miles before we sighted him 
again and then Unka stayed my arm as 
I raised my rifle. The moose bounded 
away at a pace that took him out of 
sight shortly. Again we followed and 
he took us a long chase. For 2 days 
we followed him before he tired in the 
least. On the third day he started back 
and we followed. We did not come up 
with him until he was nearly back to the 
place where we first sighted him. Here 
I shot him and he dropped in his tracks. 
We took off the hide and stretched it on 
poles before our fire to dry and cut up 
the meat and cached those portions we 
did not want to take the trouble to 
smoke and dry. We had meat enough 
now to last us until our work was done 
and we could return to civilization. The 
first meal we ate of it broiled over our 
fire was like manna from Heaven. We 
had just sense enough not to eat enough 
to kill us and no more. Unka, grunting 
contentedly, rolled himself up in his 
blanket and went to sleep. I sat fora 
long time squatted before the fire, with 
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hands locked around my knees and chin 
on knees, staring at the flames in a wak- 
ing dream, as contented as the Indian. 
“While taking care of the meat next 
day, I asked Unka why he would not let 
me shoot before the moose led us such 
a long chase. ‘Umph! better to follow 
him long way,’ was the somewhat enig- 
matic answer. As I pondered on it, I 
began to see the point. We were worn 
down with cold, hunger and monotony. 
We were sullen and brooding ugly 


A NICE BUNCH OF GEESE. 





Herewith a photo we thought would 
look well in Sports AFIELD. A large 
flock of geese have been in this vicinity 
all fall, feeding in the meadows in the 


daytime and going to the river bottoms, 


at night. The picture is the result of 

one of several trips to their feeding 

grounds. Notice the attitude of the 

dog. Gero. F. TREuDT. 
Granville, Illinois. 




















Showing Messrs. Sickenger and Peterson and a Choice String of Honkers. 


Compliments of GEORGE F. TREUDT, Granville, Illinois. 





thoughts. The chase after the moose, 
with a definite object in view, was inter- 
esting and exhilarating. It drove out 
the blue devils and did us a world of 
good. We were as good as new after a 
good feed and rest. The Indian evident- 
ly knew his business.” 
Glover, Vt. HAamiILtTon PERCIVAL. 


SEND us a list of your sportsman 
friends, that we may send them free 
sample copies of Sports AFIELD. 





OUR OZARK LETTER. 





WELL, the Christmas holidays are 
past, and we are now getting well started 
on the trip for another year. I hope 
every reader of Sports AFIELD experi- 
enced a joyful Christmas. We had a 
grand time here on the farm. There was 
no one present but Mamma, Papa and 
the children, but there were “ big doings,” 
just the same. What a feast we had! a 
whole week of it. Mamma simply out- 
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did herself. Gee! but it was glorious! 
There was a Christmas tree, decorated 
and hung with jimcracks and trinkets for 
the little ones by dear old Santa, and 
nuts and candies and cookies by the 
basketful. And such a dinner! generous 
and appetizing to the fullest extent, with 
a finale of Jersey pudding and good old- 
fashioned mince-meat pies. I (or rather 
we, Mamma and I) enjoyed it all as 
much as the children. Perhaps we are 
growing childish; if that be so, then it is 
indeed a very happy feeling to be child- 
ish at Christmastime. Mamma and I 
were preparing for the occasion a whole 
week beforehand, and felt well rewarded 
for all the effort and cost by the happi- 
ness of the little hearts. No doubt my 
city cousin had a much more elaborate 
Christmas than we had, here on thefarm ; 
but for sincerity and genuine good cheer 
and joy, no city Christmas can equal the 
simple old-fashioned Christmas on the 
farm. The open fireplace, with its long, 
narrow mantel above, seared and blis- 
tered by many a cheerful blaze; the nuts 
and popcorn raised and gathered on the 
home acres; the cakes and candies made 
by Mother’s hands; the picture books 
on the old round table ; the water-bucket 
and the basket of apples on the stand in 
the corner, and the ruddy faces of happy, 
restless youngsters about the room. On 
the farm there is something in one’s very 
surroundings that lends a charm to the 
Christmas festivities not to be found in 
the city home—a something that money 
cannot buy. I am glad it is so, and may 
its sacredness and its jollity and its en- 
nobling influences never grow less. 
— 
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+ +. 

Ar its last meeting the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society passed the follow- 
ing resolution in behalf of Bob White: 

Resolved: That we deem the destruction of quail in 
this State as detrimental to the orchard and farming in- 
terests, and we therefore ask the Legislature to enact a 


law making it a misdemeanor to kill or sell quail at any 
time within a period of 5 years within the State. 


I heartily approve of this act. I love to 
hunt quail as well as any man that ever 
heard the soul-stirring WHiRR-R of their 
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wings, and consider their flesh a most 
palatable dish, nevertheless I believe the 
Horticultural Society has taken a step 
that will ultimately benefit sportsmen as 
well as farmers and fruit grawers. Here 
in the Ozarks the farmers have long 
since recognized the worth of Bob White 
and family as insect distroyers and as 
devourers of millions of weed seeds. A 
number of farmers in this locality will 
not allow quail shooting on their land at 
any time of the year. In our Ozark hills 
these interesting little game birds are 
found in abundance, while in the other 
parts of the State they are said to be 
scarce and their numbers decreasing. 


* 
* * 


Tak about a country with mild win- 
ters! the Ozark region certainly fills the 
prescription. Ever since the good old 
summertime, with the exception of about 
one week, it has been just like balmy 
spring, the weather being scarcely cold 
enough to save meat. Of course the 
nights have been frosty, but only twice 
have we found ice in the rain barrel— 
just a little glassy film about as thick as 
this sheet of paper. The southwest 
breeze comes singing softly across Mat- 
thews Hollow, bringing an April remem- 
brance. On the south hillside where the 
sun shines longest, the cardinals and the 
titmice are singing gayly. Why, if the 
leaves were not off the trees, we would 
not know it was mid-winter. I am writ- 
ing these lines with my coat and vest 
off and the room door wide open. I am 
begining to think that maybe the Tropics 
have been “edging up” a little further 


north. 


- 
* * 


Art last I’ve got my $1,000,000 (?) 
bungalow about completed; it’s a beauty 
too—stately and artistic and possessing 
the stability and solidity (and weight) of 
a mountain. My wife (who bore a large 
share in the construction of it) says its 
picturesque and unique architectural de- 
sign is enough to scare the baby into 
fits. Now isn’t that the stamp of ap- 
proval for you? My next job will be the 
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construction of a new poultry house (not 
a chicken or hen-house, mind you) for 
the accommodation of those aristocratic 
and pedigreed brown Leghorns that are 
expected to arrive in the spring. 

* -: * 

There is considerable talk of an elec- 
tric road. I understand two towns are 
bidding for it—West Plains and Willow 
Springs. If it is built, it will come 
through Ozark County and within 8 
miles of my place. Isn’t that fine? It 
will be just like living in the city with 
street cars running right by the door. 
Any sort of a railroad would be a great 
benefit to the county and our citizens 
are anxiously awaiting its coming. 


x 
+ * 


I wonDER if the big game is coming 
back to the Ozarks? Some of our sheep 
raisers in the northwest part of the 
county have been losing large numbers 
of sheep lately. They claim it is the 
work of wolves; one or two of the sheep- 
men say positively that they have heard 
the wolves howling. A little more evi- 
dence, and there will be a splendid pros- 
pect for a big wolf hunt one of these 
days. Maybe a few bear and some deer, 
will come in next. 

* 
* * 

TueE following letter will surely touch 
a responsive chord in the hearts of all 
who were so fortunate as to have spent 
their boyhood days in the Big Woods. 
Great changes have taken place since 
Dr. Howard hunted with Watch and 
Bounce. Luther’s Mill and the store at 
St. Ledger have long ago passed away, 
likewise all of the big game. 


Moegzis RICE, 
White Oak Farm, Mo.: 

DEAR Siz: If I could reach you I would 
‘*waller”’ you. I have been watching you a long 
time, trying to find out where you live. For a 
while I thought you lived in Wright County ; 
then maybe up in LaClede County ; but now you 
say in Ozark County. 

Born in Fulton Co., Ark. (Rapp’s Barrons), I 
moved with my parents to Ozark Co. at the tender 
age of 4 years, in the year 1852. There I spent 


my boyhood until 1862, when the late unpleasant- 
ness was in its zenith—moving to Marshfield a 
short time before the general refugeeing took 
place, the country at that time being laid waste 
by the armies of both sides. I was back in the 
country of my boyhood days in 1869. How dif- 
ferent was everything! few people whom I knew, 
the old home in ashes. Distances looked shorter 
and the old school-house playing ground seemed 
much smaller than when we chased the boys who 
dared to holler ‘‘School-butter’’ years agone. 

Your talk about your dog Penny reminds me of 
Sirrell Halford’s bob-tailed fice Pennie—the best 
coon dog in the country. Many a night have 
Father and I gone to this little Pennie. I carried 
an axe, while Father carried his gun—an old 
muzzle-loading flint-lock rifle, with long barrel 
full stock, sugar tree of the curliest kind, silver 
mounted, with a ‘‘taller-box’’ in stock at the 
breech. It was a beauty. When we arrived at 
the coon tree, if the night were dark so we couldn’t 
moon him, out of the shot-pouch would come the 
flint and steel. A few strokes would catch the 
punk; a handful of dry leaves, a few swings of 
the arm, and he would drop it down in a blaze ; 
then, ever ready with leaves and dry twigs, I 
soon had a blazing fire, while he tried, by placing 
the shadow of his head along the tree, to shine 
the varmint’s eyes. Sometimes, in order to search 
the tree well, we had to build more than one fire. 
When the two little balls of fire showed up, he 
would place the gun to his shoulder and I could 
hear him spring the trigger and cock the gun. 
Then a flash—Bang! and down would come Mr. 
Coon. 

Old Watch, our dog, was a beautiful yellow 
cur, rather large, as I remember; he was a pup 
when I was born, so we both grew up together. 
Many a time when Mother gave him his ‘‘ash 
pone,’’ I would go out and share it with him. 
Watch was the best deer dog in the country but 
would not bark when running or trailing a crip- 
pled deer or when he caught it (as he often did). 
He wore a little sheep bell and a ring in his collar 
on top of his neck, through which a rope was 
passed and held secure by a knot in one end, 
while the other end was made fast to Father’s 
belt ; a cob was pressed into the bell, to keep it 
from rattling while hunting. When a deer was 
shot, the cob was removed ; at the same time the 
rope was loosened from the belt and the knot se- 
curely held while the dog ran away after the deer 
—the tinkling of the bell answering for his bark. 
We nearly always had dried venison on the sticks 
up the chimney over the fire place. 

Father loved to hunt and game was plentiful in 
those days—deer, bear, wolves, panthers, wild- 
cats and turkeys. We had to fence our garden 
with long, sharp palings, ‘‘rived’’ with a frow 
from white-oak timber. I have heard Mother say 
that as many as 25 deer would pass through our 
yard at a time when Father would be away or too 
busy to kill them. Turkeys were always plenti- 
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ful. In 1861 (the first year of the War) all the 
men and guns were gone, and.only the dogs and 
women and children were at home. Small grain 
had to be stacked or housed as soon as possible to 
prevent destruction by the turkeys. I remember 
in the summer of ’62 how we had to keep a boy 
and a dog in the field to keep the turkeysout. I 
have seen hundreds in a field at once. We had 
wild pigeons so many that the sky was darkened 
for hours morning and evening with their going 
from and to the roost ; they sometimes cleaned up 
the white oak and post-oak mast. 

After old Watch died, we had a dog named 
Bounce; he was about one-fourth hound and 
could run like a deer. He was a good possum 
and coon dog, and would hunt squirrels if you 
took your gun along. He seemed to understand 
just what was wanted and loved to hunt more 
than any dog I ever saw. After Bounce got his 
supper, he would sometimes go down to the hol- 
low just above the spring-housce to a persimmon 
tree that stood in the dry branch and bark just 
like he had ‘‘treed.’”’ We boys would jamp and 
start for the wood pile for our axes, when Father 
would say ‘‘ Boys, that dog’s lying ; he just wants 
to get you out.” After a while he would get so 
earnest about it that Father would say, ‘‘Go on. 
He may have treed, but I doubt it.’ That was 
enough for us. We would sally forth, but when 
we got to the place Bounce would be gone; we 
would search the persimmon tree and look through 
the black haw trees standing near and find 
nothing. We would listen to find if we were 
mistaken in the location of the dog. ‘Directly he 
would bark as earnestly farther up the branch 
and here we would go like a storm—but no dog, 
no possum. Thus he would lead us on and soon 
find a trail and tree sure enough—often keeping 
us out half the night. Once he got us away from 
the house a little ways, he nearly always told the 
truth. 

You talk about possum and sweet potatoes. 
Don’t do it again, please! When I ask a man if 
he ever roasted sweet potatoes in the ashes under 
the fore-stick or ever punched the fire with a dog- 
wood pokin’-stick, then set it up in the corner in 
the cold ashes to put out the fire on the end of it, 
and he says No, I know at once he is not a 
‘*Mason’’? and never was a sure-enough boy. 
When he says he never hauled wood on a pair of 
tracks with wheels made from black-gum logs, 
with a yoke of 2-year-old steers, I know he is lost. 
When he admits never having snaked logs on the 
snow with oxen and ripg-wedge, I know he is an 
alien. If he never carried water for the ash-hop- 
per or never broiled the melt at hog-killing time ; 
never gathered hazelnuts, never put up martin 
gourds on a pole out by the ash-hopper; never 
plugged a green water-melon and turned it over, 
plugged side down and white side up, to keep 

- Daddy from finding it out; never chunked a 
hornet’s nest ; never went to school in a log school- 
house and sat on a split-log bench, carrying only 
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his blue back spelling-book, a stone bruise, a 
thumb paper and a sore toe, his opportunities and 
education have both been sadly neglected and he 
is lost for ever to boyish pleasures. 

Where do you live? 

I lived on the Big North Fork. There were 5 
families in the neighborhood. Job Tevebaugh, 
the storekeeper, lived a quarter of a mile from the 
forks of the road. It was 29 miles to Rock Bridge 
(the county seat) and 96 to Springfield. Luther’s 
Mill was near the mouth of Lick Creek about a 
mile away, across the river from us; the post- 
office was in the store at St. Ledger. Bill Pam- 
phrey lived across the river from the store; Zeek 
Smith lived at the sugar orchard across the river 
from the Tevebaugh plantation ; we lived in the 
Bend. Father also owned the bottom across from 
the mill on the south side of the river at the 
Shoals. Bill Baily lived 245 miles northeast on 
the ridge ; Halford, a half-mile east of us; Hiram 
Price lived on the road below Tevebough’s. Six 
miles above us was a man named Dan Parker. 
Maybe you can place it. My Father’s name was 
Dr. Isaac Howard. Wa. RAPP HOWARD, M.D. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

* ” * 

By the time another issue of Sports 
AFIELD appears, great clouds of smoke 
will be hanging above the Ozark forests, 
like an ominous pall. The annual spring 
burning of the forest floor will have be- 
gun. Every spring the natives set the 
leaves afire, believing it improves the 
“range.” It is an old-time practice that 
still prevails. I regard it as being, with 
one exception, the most pernicious prac- 
tice of our citizens. Much young timber 
and countless thousands of game birds 
and animals, and the food of same, are 
destroyed by this annual burning, and 
the range is in nowise improved; on the 
contrary, the grass is more or less killed 
out and retarded in growth and the soil 
is greatly impoverished by the burning 
of the humus. I hope the light of a bet- 
ter education may soon appear, whereby 
my worthy neighbors will be able to see 
the evil and the fallacy of burning the 
range. Morris RICcE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 





For 5 subscriptions we will send you 
a large-sized fireless cooker, of 6 quart 
capacity, heavy enameled kettle, selling at 
$4.50. Write us for further particulars, 
sample copies and subscription blanks. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THOSE NEW P. 0. REGULATIONS. 





The report of Hon. A. W. Lawshe, 
Third Asst. P. M. General, for the year 
ending June 30, is before us. While 
commenting upon this subject is not just 
in our line, we still deem the new regula- 
tions as of considerable interest to our 
readers. The efforts of the Dept. tend- 
ing toward the establishment of better 
business relations between publishers and 
their clients are commendable; and al- 
though the new law, prohibiting the mail- 
ing of publications to delinquent sub- 
scribers, may for a time work inconven- 
ience, results in the end are likely to 
prove beneficial to both. The number of 
names upon our delinquent list is not, 
comparatively speaking, large; but it is 
the wish of the Editor to have all these 
understand that, however willing he may 
be to continue forwarding this journal 
to those who are in arrears—however 
well he may know that such subscriptions 
are perfectly good and legitimate and 
that failure to keep them paid to date is 
generally owing to a carelessness and 
oversight that is quite common—still, 
our Uncle Sam steps in and refuses to 
allow us to mail our publication to such 


subscribers. The law is evidently in- 
tended to curtail the transmission of the 
thousand and one fake publications that 
are striving to cheapen both the price 
and quality of the American people’s 
reading matter, and may eventually aid 
largely in driving from the field of com- 
petition all those that have really no 
literary or scientific merit—being in- 
tended solely for advertising purposes. 

Mr. Lawshe is of the opinion that the 
second-class mailing privilege cannot be 
reduced to the minimum until the prac- 
tice of offering premiums for subscrip- 
tions is effectually stopped, and recom- 
mends the passage of a law to that end. 
At first glance this would seem to offer 
a serious interference with private busi- 
ness, but many good and _ sufficient 
reasons are urged in its support. “ Let 
periodicals circulate on their merits 
alone. The practice of giving premiums 
is in a large measure the outgrowth of 
competition among publishers. If a pub- 
lisher were forced to compete upon the 
quality of his publication, instead of by 
the premium method, the subscriber 
would be benefited by the higher literary 
standard which would have to be main- 
tained, and this would inure to the pub- 
lic good.” 

On the whole we are bound to assume, 
and do with a good grace assume, that 
the now existing postal regulations are 
framed in the interests of legitimate busi- 
ness, and that their strict enforcement 
will tend to put an improved literature 
into the hands of the legitimate sub- 
scriber. But should a momentary flurry 
of indignation arise among delinquent 
subs., because of temporary inconven- 
ience, it is only fair to ask that the blame 
for such be not laid at our door, but that 
it should rest where it really belongs— 
upon the broad shoulders of Uncle Sam. 





THE GREAT NORTH COUNTRY. 





The Board of Trade of Edmonton has 
just issued a pamphlet descriptive of the 
vast country to the north of that point 
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and the facilities for transportation over 
the same. The Great North Country is 
an interesting region, and to the hunter, 
prospector, trader and trapper, and for 
men of wealth seeking new fields to 
travel in, offers untold opportunities in 
the way of business as well as pleasure. 
The hunting, the fishing, the shooting of 
rapids, the magnificent scenery, great 
lakes and rivers, the huge tar beds, salt 
beds, coal beds, etc., offer to men of 
wealth a novel trip in a delightful and 
invigorating climate. For men of ex- 
perience in exploring new countries and 
roughing it, a trip through the country 
which stretches for 2,000 miles to the 
north of Edmonton, is one that can be 
taken in the summer months with safety 
with the aid of the Northern Transporta- 
tation Co. and the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Those who may contemplate a possible 
trip through that country in the near fu- 
ture, may obtain a copy of the pamphlet 
referred to, together with maps descrip- 
tive of the great Northwest and other in- 
formation touching its commercial possi- 
bilities, by addressing the Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 





WHAT BIRD WAS THIS? 





I should like to ask some of your read- 
ers to tell me what kind of a bird I got 
last spring. It is about the size and 
shape of a coot, perhaps a little smaller ; 
colored much like a coot, black head and 
neck with slate-colored body and wings, 
much lighter underneath. There are a 
few white feathers under the tail, which 
is short and stubby. The legs are rather 
long and of a dark green color ; the toes 
very long. The most striking thing 
about the bird is its bill. This is shaped 
much like a chicken’s, except that the 
upper mandible extends back between 
the eyes in the form of a broad plate. 
The tip of the bill is yellow and all the 
rest of it is a brilliant vermillion. There 
is also a band of the same color around 
each leg just below the feathers. The 
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bird was killed on a swamp near here 
last spring and I have never seen any 
one who could put a name to it. 
C. M. Husparp. 
Hartford City, Indiana. 





TOUCHING OFFICIOUS ADVICE. 





In view of his contemplated hunting 
trip to Africa, President Roosevelt must 
feel grateful to the many writers who 
are striving so energetically to fully in- 
form him upon geographical and game 
conditions in that country. And par- 
ticularly so to that American corres- 
pondent who, during a recent excursion 
in British East Africa, located numer- 
ous tigers in a certain diStrict and tells 
Mr. Roosevelt just where they may be 
found. 

Should Mr. Roosevelt succeed in kill- 
ing a tiger anywhere within the borders 
of Africa, he will have achieved the most 
marvelous feat of all—an achievement 
that has fallen to the lot of no other 
man, living or dead. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
incursion is to be largely in the interests 
of the Smithsonian Institution, aad 
should he succeed in securing a speci- 
men of that particular brand of tigers 
said to have been seen in British East 
Africa, such specimen will prove a val- 
uable addition to our National Museum 
and one that will excite the wonder of 
every naturalist in the wide, wide world. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 





It is needless to say that Mr. Fraser (as- 
suming a certain familiarity with natural his- 
tory among Sports AFIELD’s readers) did not 
deem it necessary to say that there are no 
tigers in Africa.—Eprvror. 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP IN SONORA. 








About a year ago, while prospecting 
for copper in the State of Sonora, Mex- 
ico, I had an experience with mountain 
sheep that I think the readers of Sports 
AFIELD will be interested in. We were 
camped in the mountains along the Gulf 
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of California, about due west of Hermo- 
sillo, in a region seldom penetrated by 
man. Our nearest neighbors were the 
Tiburon Indians, on an island of that 
name in the Gulf. 

Starting early one morning from 
camp, we prospected a cafion that gave 
promise of something good. Having 
worked away from camp in a few hours, 
in order to get our location, we decided 
to climb a low mountain, at whose base 
we found ourselves. As the climb was 
very steep, we left our rifles at the bot- 
tom. As we reached a saddle near the 
top, we saw in front of us 8 magnificent 
mountain sheep. They were about 30 
yds. off and gazed at us with apparent 
indifference. Of course neither of us 
had a gun, and I started down the moun- 
tain for mine, my companion remaining 
to watch the sheep. Needless to say, I 
made record time down the mountain and 
up again ; but as I neared where my com- 
panion was waiting, the sheep disap- 
peared. We followed their tracks for 
hours, never being able to catch a glimpse 
of them. Owing to the scarcity of moun- 
tain sheep in this country we were 
greatly disappointed, but later on we saw 
a great many and kept the camp supplied 
with their meat. The natives consider 
the meat a great delicacy and we found it 
preferable to venison, of which we had a 
great plenty. The sheep in that section 
are very numerous and extremely tame; 
in fact, all the animals are, as they seldom 
see a human being or hear a gun fired. 
It is a section of Mexico that, were it not 
so far from a railroad, would ‘be a 
Sportsman’s Paradise. 

ALFRED W. ALLEY. 

Hermosillo, Mexico. 





CompLaints of violations of the Idaho 
game laws are coming fast from various 
parts of the Gem State, and as a result 
Warden W. A. Hill is the busiest man in 
the Spokane country. The latest com- 
plaint from the Snake River district 
reveals a new method of violating the 
law. Guides seek engagements with 


hunting parties, killing deer for Sunday 
hunters and others unable to bring down 
the wary animals at long range. While 
the guides actually’ sell the deer, they 
pretend only to charge for their services 
in piloting parties; hence it is believed 
the only way they can be reached is on 
the charge of killing more than 2 deer 
(the limit in Idaho). Another cause of 
complaint is the running of deer with 
dogs and then killing them with shot- 
guns (clearly against the law). When 
hunters are so devoid of the spirit of 
Sportsmanship as noted in the foregoing, 
it is apparent that it is only a question 
of a few years until northern and central 
Idaho will be as devoid of game as a last 
year’s birds’ nest. No species of game 
has been the subject of more care at the 
hands of lawmakers than the deer, and 
yet perhaps no animal has been perse- 
cuted by so many violators of law. The 
tenderest animal which comes within the 
classification Big Game has been sub- 
jected to the most brutal methods in 
hunting. No animal is entitled to so 
much protection as the deer. It is not 
endowed by Nature with means to pro- ~ 
tect itself from man, and is much more 
easy of access than mountain sheep or 
caribou. As a result, the animal is the 
victim of men without the nerve to go 
after bigger game or the skill and knowl- 
edge of woodcraft to track and bring 
down game more difficult to reach. Mod- 
ern laws have regulated game killing 
on the basis of good sportsmamship, 
although of course the good of the game 
comes first. Public sentiment is grow- 
ing so strong against the man who kills 
out of season or who chases deer with 
dogs and shoots them in the water, that 
the lawmakers in our Western States 
find themselves confronted with a de- 
mand for more stringent regulations to 
protect the game—one of the big assets 
of every Western State. When this shall 
have been accomplished there will be a 
means of dealing with persons of the 
type of these guide-poachers of the 
Snake River district. 
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LOCOED. 





Wherever you go in Colorado, or in 
any other part of the cattleman’s coun- 
try, you will find the word “locoed”’ ap- 
plied both to animals and to men, to in- 
dicate that something is wrong with the 
subject mentally, allowing that animals 
have minds. Perhaps you start from a 
livery with a fine span of four-year-olds, 
perfect mates, only to find that one of 
them is to be watched without ceasing. 
This one may be afraid of overy calf that 
looks through a wire fence, or of rabbits, 
or the whistle of prairie-dogs, or some- 
times bolting 
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soms. They are all very attractive, but 
will not keep at all well after being cut, 
as they turn black in a few hours. 

The loco plant grows regardless of 
elevation, but is not found everywhere; 
some pasture grounds are notorious for 
the number of cattle that are lost from 
its effects. It is not hard to kill but it 
takes time and money to eradicate it, and 
dead cattle are preferred if cheaper than 
the expense of saving them. 

Regarding loco many differ. A plant 
called rattleweed, akin to the one de- 
scribed, is also called by the same name 
and probably does the same work. The 

origin of the 





without appar- 
ent cause, as if 
struck bya 
whip. The 
driver always 
tells you that 
the horse is 
locoed, and as 
you drive along 
the prairie or in 
many places in 
the mountains, 
he will show 
you the loco 
plant by the 
wayside. It is 
a silvery-grey 
plant of the pea 
family, seldom 








name of the loco 
plant is not 
known; it is re- 
lated to the lo- 
cust tree in a 
distant way and 
its single flow- 
ers are after the 
same model. 
Some learnéd 
men claim that 
the loco plant is 
not injurious to 
cattle; some ot 
the same men 
also say that 
the rattlesnake 
is not usually 
dangerous; and 








more than 8 
inchgs high, and 
covering a space of the size of a very 
large dinner plate, often much smaller, 
but always appearing thrifty and defiant 
of the midsummer heat. The leaves are 
pinnated, or with a central stem from 
which project each way narrow leaves; 
these are covered with a fur-like growth, 
giving the plant a slightly fuzzy appear- 
ance. 

The flowers come early, from May to 
July, and grow upon slender stalks above 
the centre of the plant; they are at the 
tops of the stalks and are generally pur- 
ple and shaped like blossoms of the lark- 
spur; some loco plants have white blos- 


THE LOCOED cow. 


in a great many 
miles of driving 
on the loco ranges, I have never seen a 
plant that had been cropped or injured 
by cattle. It would look as if cattle 
generally passed it by; in many cases 
gramma grass springs up with it, but 
both are untouched. 

Generally, however, the story runs 
that a cow or horse, finding the loco 
weed the first and freshest plant on the 
range in the spring, is driven by hunger 
to eat it. The effects are supposed to be 
after the nature of opiates and an appe- 
tite is soon created that makes a ‘dope 
fiend’’ of the animal. It becomes thin, 
loses appetite and energy, and in all other 
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ways takes after the opium victim in its 
symptoms. At the last it refuses to hunt 
food and lies down, to be covered with 
flies and picked to death by magpies, if 
in their haunts. A man who ran horses 
one winter in Oklahoma stated to me 
that he lost 60 out of 100 head in 6 
months—all from the effects of loco. 

In August last, while driving from 
Avalo to Sterling, Colorado, we came 
upon a locoed cow about half-way be- 
tween the two places, in a land where no 
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the clouds of disturbed flies that swarmed 
about it in incredible numbers. The 
condition of a locoed cow is well shown 
in this photograph; the cattleman with 
me at the time said that in all probability 
the creature would never get up again 
unless forced to. There is no cure for 
the symptoms or recovery possible with 
a chance to get more loco. The victim 
gets steadily worse till death. 
CHARLES F. ALLEN. 
Denver, Colorado. 























HAIRY LOCO.—Grey Leaves. 


COMMON LOCO.—White or Purple Flowers 
and Grey Leaves. 


* 





house could be seen and where only the 
cattlemen ever stop over night; the ani- 
mal was lying beside the trail, so covered 
with flies that its color was hard to de- 
termine. By considerable urging it was 
made to get upon its feet and a picture 
was taken; the result of the camera’s 
work is shown herewith. The photog- 
rapher who developed the film did not 
print from it, as he said it was too 
blurred, but the blurred appearance, 
which is mostly noticeable about the ani- 
mal’s legs, was almost entirely caused by 


THE popularity of the Irish setter as 
a gun dog is evidently on the increase, 
as dogs of the breed that are good- 
looking enough for the show-bench and 
are broken to the gun are continually 
being sent to different parts of the world. 
J. G. Hawkes (who keeps a fine kennel 
of these dogs in Ireland) recently sent 
a fine string to Italy and several dogs to 
Holland. Mr. Hawkes’ Irish setters have 
generally run well at the Irish Field 
Trials and have secured their full share 
of the prizes. 


ce 
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A CHRISTMAS RABBIT HUNT. 





K-]-i-i-n-n-n-g! the alarm on the telephone sent 
its general call, along the line, in the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

** Hello! ’’ 

‘¢ Hello! Everybody get ready for a rabbit 
hunt in the morning. We will start at 7:30 a. m. 
Bring dogs and guns. Let Deer Creek be the 
dividing line between the two sides; a big oyster 
supper to be furnished by the side which bags 
least game.’’ 

It was the eve before Christmas. The snow 
had begun falling after a day of leaden sky, and 
was now piling itself in white heaps over the 
level prairies. A full moon was struggling to 
show its light, although its face was veiled with 
masses of cloud, and the air was filled with flying 
snow wreaths. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and clear. 
Already the boys were gathering for the hunt. 
The crowd was to be divided—20 to be assigned 
to each side; these sides were further subdivided 
by giving different groups different things to do. 
Some of us in front were to form a firing line; 
two wagons (dragging a wire about 80 yds. long 
between them) followed, and these were followed 
by another group that was to kill anything that 
the wire dragged out. I had arrived at this place 
only a few days before, from the East, to visit 
friends, and thus it was that I chanced to join 
this hunting party. 

The south side, of which I was a member, was 
almost ready to start. Each mounted on a horse 
and carrying a gun or club, presented an appear- 
ance that might well strike terror to poor Bunny’s 
heart. But we must away; for the day’s trophy 
decides whether North or South stands defeated. 
Jack Mason, the most popular young fellow in 
the neighborhood, is chosen captain of our side. 

The jack-rabbit, against whom we all are plot- 
ting, bears an unenviable reputation among the 
farmer folk. He has the habit of reproducing 
his kind with astonishing rapidity. Then he, 
with all his kith and kin, very unceremoniously 
marches into the farmer’s fields, without so much 
as saying@*‘ By your leave, Master! ’’ and pro- 
ceeds to demolish the fruits of the year’s work. 
When winter comes, the orchards offer him a 
toothsome repast, of which he proceeds to par- 
take, until soon the little trees have neither bark 
nor limb. 

In appearance Mr. Jack is a fine looking old 
fellow, weighing some 7 or 8 lbs.; his fur is soft 
and grey, with white underneath the body. His 
legs are long, slender and strong. His ears are 
his especial pride; they are large and fine and 
trimmed round the edges with black. His means 
of locomotion is usually a Hop-skip-and-jump sort 
of gait; every now and then he stops, sits upright 
on his bind-legs and looks back tantalizingly at 
any tenderfoot dog that has the temerity to follow 
him. With twelve inches of snow covering his 
beaten paths, his conduct becomes more circum- 
spect. Now he crouches—Oh, so closely to the 
ground!—in his little snow burrow, lest we dis- 
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cover him. His long ears quiver as he lays them 
close along his back. Alas! he is discovered! Out 
he jumps but his heavy body sinks deeply in the 
newly fallen snow and before he has made ten 
leaps the dogs have him. Many are running out 
now and the bullet’s Ping! brings one down every 
time. It is fun for the dogs; for, seeming to 
remember past grievances, and Mr. Jack’s con- 
stant contempt for them, their delight is plainly 
evident when they capture him. 

Sometimes Mr. Jack will not run out at first, 
but the dragging wire frightens him and out he 
comes—only to be bagged by some of the boys 
bringing up the rear. Often one can see as many 
as nine or ten running at once. Stumbling helter- 
skelter through the snow, confused by the shouts 
of the boys and the barking of the dogs, they run 
squarely into the danger they seek to avoid. Jack 
Mason won the applause of the crowd by catching 
one up by its ears as it tried to run past him. He 
kept this one alive and took it home—a pet for his 
sister. 

We had now gone over the intervening five miles 
over which we were to hunt. Nearing the creek, 
we hear the shouts of the North Siders as they 
also near the goal. Horses and riders are tired 
now and some of the dogs have to be hauled in, 
having worn themselves to a frazzle in the snow. 
The wagons are bringing in the game and we find 
by counting that we have 300 Bunnies, besides 
Jack Mason’s pet. The North Side has also done 
well, they having brought in 254. This means that 
they must furnish the supper. First, we plan for 
-the disposal of our game. This much food will 
surely find a welcome somewhere—making many 
people’s Christmas happy. So we sent the im- 
mense box to the city, and soon receive a letter of 
thanks from the Society into whose hands it was 
given. 

The supper the North Side gave? Well, amuse- 
ments are scarce in Jack-rabbit Land and we 
danced. On the Mason Ranch was a fine new 
barn, with its spacious loft and smooth polished 
floor all waiting for the eager young people. Here 
the girls had been busy all day, decorating and 
trimming, until the walls and rafters, bare though 
they were, now gleam resplendent with their hang- 
ings of evergreen, ropes of holly, and, peeping here 
and there, a branch of mistletoe. Strings of fan- 
ciful Japanese lanterns shed their light o’er the 
room; the band from the nearby village is there 
and everybody is happy. With laughter, music 
and song, the evening speeds merrily by, and not 
until we are out under the moon and in the star- 
light of a wondrous winter night, do I realize 
what life really means in Western Kansas. 

Logan, Kansas. (Mrs.) A. G. DEw. 


———_g———______ 


E. C. LOMBARD, 318 West 34th St., N. Y. City, 
invites letters from sportsmen knowing the lay 
of the land as follows: ‘‘ Where can I obtain in- 
formation on trapping and hunting along the Ot- 
tawa River, in Canada, or the sport to be had in 
New Brunswick? What I especially desire is 
some one’s actual experience in those parts.’’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 167 
SOME BOYISH MEMORIES. 





A recent issue of The Passing Show (a smart 
weekly journal published at San Antonio, Texas) 
contains an article by Duncan Mackay, entitled 
The River. This article, advocating the improve- 
ment and beautifying of the San Antonio River 
in and near the city, although purporting to be 
simply the result of civic pride, is in reality a 
poem upon the varied beauties of notable rivers 
in different parts of the world, and it will not be 
surprising if, in the near future, the San Antonio 
will vie with the Avon or the Brandywine. 

And who is Duncan Mackay? The name has a 
familiar roll and calls up recollections of the Long 
Ago. I see before me a beautiful neck 0’ the 
woods in Northern Illinois and hear the murmur- 
ing of a stream winding past his home and mine. 
I see a wide expanse of prairie bedecked with a 
wilderness of wild bloom that riots in the whip- 
ping wind, and, beyond the long hill, the other 
side of the world and its untried mysteries. I see 
the grove where at eventide awful and aggressive 
genii stalked, and the old quarry by the bridge— 
a changeful vantage of occupation and de- 
fence by alternate civilized and savage braves, 
when tasseled cat-tails were Indian warriors and 
fit victims for the wooden sword and hollow gun. 
I see the old brick school-house and forest-bor- 
dered hillside, where many of our companions are 
resting by the way. The name calls up a thou- 
sand memories of Boyhood’s World. The memory 
of a manly boy with a rugged honesty that was 
as prone to fighting as to prayer and a receptive 
mind tuned into harmony by a pastoral life. Thus 
I do not marvel that his heart is still with the 
things of outdoor life and all the influences of 
Nature that tend to make better and happier men, 
and am not surprised that he still finds joy in 
God’s great outdoors and happiness in picturing 
the river of his adopted land as beautiful as that 
other river which is bearing us and our boyish 
recollections upon its bosom toward the Land of 
Mystery. T. H. FRASER. 


INDIANA’S GAME REPORT. 








The Biennial Report of Indiana’s Fish and 


Game Commissioner has been received and will - 


make a handsome volume of about 800 pages. 

The department of Fisheries contains new pic- 
tures of the principal fishes of Indiana waters; 
also a list of fishes known to Indiana waters, 
compiled by the Assistant Curator of the Field 
Museum of Natural History; a description of the 
rivers and lakes of Indiana by the Commissioner, 
aided by several citizens of the State. It has also 
an article on Bird and Animal Anglers; another 
on the Angler’s Workshop, which contains a store- 
house of information for all fishermen; an article 
on Fish Culture; another on Fish Culture in In- 
diana; one on the Mussel Industry of Indiana; 
articles, also, on the Pollution of Streams and the 
Fish Laws of Indiana. Commissioner Sweeney has 
in the last two years reared and deposited in In- 


diana waters nearly 5,000,000 black bass, which 
if purchased by the State from a private hatchery 
would mean a large expenditure of money. 

The department of Game contains articles on 
Education by the Gun; the Game Warden of To- 
day; Upland Game Birds; Mongolian Pheasants; 
Hungarian Partridges; Water-fowl of Indiana; 
ene on Duck Shooting; one on Sporting Dogs; an- 
other on Game Preservation and Destruction; also 
articles on Game Animals of Indiana; Taxidermy; 
Camping and Woodcraft; Wilderness Homes; The 
Rise of the American Motor Boat; a complete di- 
rectory of officials enforcing fish and game laws 
in the United States; one on Open and Closed 
Seasons for Game in the Different States and one 
on Game Laws and Decisions. 

The department of Birds contains articles on 
John James Audubon; the Audubon Society; 
Utility of Birds in Nature; Hawks, Buzzards, 
Eagles and Kites and What I Have Done with 
Birds. 

It is the most complete report ever issued by 
Mr. Sweeney and will be distributed through the 
members of the Legislature, which have just been - 
elected, and any one desiring a free copy of this 
Report would better apply at once to their member 
of the House of Representatives or State Senator. 
The demand for Mr. Sweeney’s Report is always 
ten times as great as the supply and parties who . 
are fortunate enough to secure a copy may con- 
gratulate themselves thereupon. 

eens SR eee 

Four Forest Service men were pallbearers to the 
coffin of pine slabs, whip-sawed in the forests of 
northern Idaho, and three sturdy trappers were the 
mourners, while all listened to the homely words 
of appreciation spoken by Big Bill Sensney as a 
tribute to Henry Sebring—a young hunter who 
recently lost his life in attempting to cross the 
mountains. A roughly hewn slab marks the rest- 
ing place on the bank of Pete King Creek, where 
the solitude is disturbed only by the occasional 
passing of a Forest Ranger in the service of the 
Nation or venturesome hunters in search of big 
game. Young Sebring, who came from New Eng- 
land several years ago, went on a hunting trip with 
Sensney, and after camping at Syri Idaho, 
they started on the first leg of their long tramp 
over the divide. After traveling 2 hours the men 
became separated—never to meet again. The 
search for Sebring was taken up by the Rangers 
the following day, when Big Bill reached a patrol 
cabin and gave the alarm. Tracks were found in 
the snow on Big Smith Creek and later a news- 
paper, in which Sebring’s lunch had been wrapped, — 
was found. Snow during the night obliterated all 
tracks. The next day the party found where 
Sebring had crossed the divide. Tracks were after- 
ward found in a circle and there were indications 
that he had passed the night in a hollow tree. 
The search was given up by the main parties, but 
two Rangers kept doggedly on the trail and after 
several days finally found the body, face down- 
ward in a snowbank—the gun lying 3 rods away. 
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THE CITY MAN’S REVERIE. 





The noises of the city’s crash 
Are ringing in my ears; 

But thoughts come back of the country shack 
Of my boyhood’s happy years. 

The rattle and bang of the street-car’s gong, 
The rumbling old ‘‘L’’ train, 

Only make me long to leave the throng 
And be a boy again! 


A boy!—to wander o’er fields of green, 
To wade again in the pond 
Down there at will, by the rickety mill, 
‘With play-mates true and fond. 
There we gather to swim in the muddy place; 
Slide, stripped, down the muddy bank— 
Right into the race with glowing face, 
And laugh at the boyish prank. 


And now I hear the old dinner bell 
On the porch by the kitchen door 

And want to be there, for the country fare, 
Be it ever so humble and poor. 

The good corn-pone and the bacon fry 
The fresh sweet milk in the pan— 

I long to be back at the country shack 
And be a boy again. 


A swift flying wedge appears in the sky 
And makes for the lake below, 

And I grab my gun and away I run 
And my good old dog ain’t slow. 

So we slip around as they settle down 
And I take a pot-shot for luck, 

And they quickly rise, again for the skies, 
As I bring down another duck. 

» ay 

The night comes on. Old folks are in bed, 
Dreaming sweet dreams of the good; 

And, while they sleep, with my dogs I creep 
Down into the deep, dark wood. 

The boys are there, in the flaming glare, 
Of the pine-knot torch in the van— 

Ah! the coon in the tree makes me wish to be 
A boy in the hunt again. 


’Twould take a book to describe the fun— 
The happy old country life. 
But I’ve left the joys of the country boys 
And joined in the city’s strife; 
But the rattle and bang of the street-car’s gong, 
The rumbling old ‘‘L’’ train, 
Only make me long to leave the throng 
And be a boy again! 
Chicago, Illinois. M. O. JENKINS. 
ee ae ae 


SOME ROOSEVELT REMINISCENCES. 





John Willis, a veteran stockman of Montana, 
who accompanied President Roosevelt on many of 
his big-game hunting trips between 1884 and 1889, 
says the President is a game sportsman, persistent 
and tireless in pursuit and cool and calculating in 
encoumter. ‘‘ While more or less hampered by his 
giasses,’’ the former guide added, ‘‘the President 
is a good shot at game, though he is not good at 
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target shooting. He never gets rattled, no matter 
what the provocation, and he is a good traveler 
in wild country and can go with the best of them 
after he has been out a few days. In camp and 
on the chase he bears hardship cheerfully, even 
joyfully, taking what comes with a good-natured 
philosophy and doing his full share of the drudg- 
ery with true sporting spirit. 

‘“We became acquainted when he was living on 
his ranch near Medora, N. D., in 1884. I had been 
hunting goats, taking them chiefly for their heads, 
I had killed a magnificent white goat, the head of 
which I sold at Mandan, N. D. Mr. Roosevelt 
saw it on exhibition there. He asked who had 
killed it and wrote me a letter, in which he asked 
me whether I thought he could kill one like it. I 
experienced no little difficulty in reading the letter 
and replied that unless he could shoot better than 
he wrote, I believed the chances were not much 
in his favor. His reply was a telegram in which 
he asked me to consider myself engaged as guide 
for a hunting trip to begin August 20. I took 
him into the Bull River country, where he killed 
a number of mountain goats and might have killed 
many more but for the fact that he would shoot 
only the finest specimens. He killed one on our 
second day out. Later I hunted with him again 
in the Big Hole basin in Montana and other parts 
of that State and in 1889 we made a trip into 
British Columbia, where we visited the Kootenai 
country. I have been out with him for months 
at a time and am probably better acquainted with 
his personal feelings, likes and dislikes, than half 
the men who are associated with him in public 
life. 

*“Since I went into business for myself I have 
had many requests from Mr. Roosevelt to accom- 
pany him on hunting trips, but have been unable 
to accept, much as I would have enjoyed doing so. 
Since he became president his hunting trips have 
been much less enjoyable for those who accom- 
panied him than those we used to take alone 
before he became the nation’s chief executive, on 
account of the greater formality and dignity of 
those occasions. While I would like much to go 
away into the mountains with him alone, I have 
no desire whatever to accompany him on his trip 
to Africa, since that expedition will be one of 
much formality—entirely unlike the trips we used 
to take when we struck out into the woods with a 
piece of bacon, a sack of coffee and a frying-pan, 
without even carrying blankets—taking the coun- 
try as it came and lying down to sleep wherever 
night overtook us.’’ 


atin 


THE BEST CARRY-ALL MADE. 


For all sportsmen desirous of taking a long trip 
into the North Woods, the Rocky Mountains or 
the great Northwest, the Campers’ Carry Bag, 
made by Jos. Kinstler, 126 Oak St., Chicago, is 
the best thing in this line ever manufactured. 
Any practical camper, on seeing this bag and its 
multifarious uses, will immediately want to buy 
one. Mention Sports AFIELD and ask for special 
price-list S. 
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A LETTER FROM VAN PELT. 





My beEAR Sports AFIELD: I expect you have de- 
cided that I have gone beyond recall—lost in the 
canebrakes of Dixie or something like that; but, 
though very little news of the outside world 
reaches us here in the Piny Woods, we are still 
very much alive. Since I left Chicago I have 
spent most of my time on a farm, quite a ‘‘ far 
piece’’ from civilization and almost a mile to the 
nearest neighbor’s. We are 8 miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, the nearest town being Hands- 
boro (7 miles away). Our postoffice is given on 
the maps, but by courtesy only. 

During the time we’ve been here we certainly 
have lived close to Nature and have had splendid 
opportunity to observe her ways. It seems queer 


to me the view we get of her from here, as things © 


are completely reversed from what they were in 
the North. We see the migrations from the other 
end. The seasons seem turned around. The birds 
are in different plumage from what they are up 
North. There we see them at their busiest sea- 
son; down here at their leisure. And the different 
species! During the summer we see here a dif- 
ferent bird world entirely from that which we are 
accustomed to in Illinois; but in the winter our 
old friends of the Northern summer are here with 
us, while our erstwhile summer residents of this 
latitude have ‘‘gone South.’’ 

We have just had our first cool snap—a few 
days of brisk northwest wind, with the thermom- 
eter hovering around 34°; then a clear cold night, 
a freeze, and it’s all over and warm again. It 
was enough, however, to bring down myriads of 
ducks—mostly teal and mallards (called French 
ducks here). With the ducks came some geese 
but these, with most of the ducks, went on out 
into the Gulf and will ‘‘browse’’ around Ship 
and Cat and the Chandeleur Islands, where they 
can always find plenty to eat and a lee shore in 
time of storm. Up to date they have been very 
wild. I spent 2 days on the Back Bay at Biloxi 
with my little 16-gauge but never got even a shot 
at a duck, though I had some sport with what 
they call here pull-dews (otherwise Poule d’eau, 
otherwise American Coot, otherwise our common, 
old-fashioned mud-hen). They fly well here and 
when well fattened and correctly prepared are in- 
deed a goodly morsel. If in doubt, I should in- 
deed take the greatest pleasure in demonstrating 
if any of the Sports Afield Family ever get down 
into this Land of Pine Woods and Far Distances. 

There is some very beautiful country around 
here too. Along the Biloxi and the Tchoutica- 
beuffa Rivers is scenery as tropically picturesque 
as can be imagined. On the latter river especially, 
where the magnolia, laurel, live oak and holly in- 
tertwine their beauties, all covered with long, 
graceful festoons of Spanish moss— forming a 
scene which is indeed pleasing after the monotony 
of miles of pines. 

We have had some good fun hunting coons and 
possums the past fall, as they are plentiful and 
we have some good dogs. But I’ll tell you about 
that some other time. 


The fishing is good now. Fine catches of large- 
mouth black bass (called Green Trout in this 
region) are being made and the red snappers are 
biting well now too. I saw one of about 12 Ibs. 
weight taken on a small hook and line a few days 
ago in Back Bay. 

You can talk about the joys of city life all you 
want to; but, while country life has its draw- 
backs, the independence I think more than bal- 
ances these; and given a place where the range 
for man, beast and their children is as good as it 
is here, in my estimation country life has far 
and away the best of it. 

ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 


SOME SOUND LOGIC. 








Love ends with the honeymoon, sneers the cynic. 

Yes; but sometimes the honeymoon ends only 
with death. 

When Francis J. Heney, the fearless lawyer 
prosecuting the San Francisco grafters, had been 
shot by an assassin and fell, dying, as he thought, 
his first words were: ‘‘Tell my wife that I love 
her.’’ 

It was no callow youth’s sentiment that thus 
first came to the surface in a crucial moment, but 
the deep-lying passion of a man of middle age, 
whose remarkably busy career has admitted no 
time for any but the most essential things of life. 
And with him, evidently, the first and most essen- 
tial thing is love for his wife. 

Here, then, is the sweet spring that is the secret 
source of this man’s inspiration, virility and 
power. : 

Not such a hard, materialistic world, after all. 
The real forces in it are not of the head and 
hand but of the heart. A lightning-flash of sweet 
human emotion now and then illumines mankind 
and reveals to us the riches that lie within us. 
And of all these none is so rich as the love be- 
tween man and wife who are growing old to- 
gether. 

Many a man of middle age and past still loves 
his wife, no doubt. But does he often tell her so? 

Most husbands seem to think that if they tell 
their wives they love them 1,000 times the first day 
of marriage, 500 times the second, 250 times the 
third, and at least once a day for the whole first 
month, the wives must be convinced and happy all 
the rest of their lives. As well might they think 
a stream that has been fed by a spring for a little 
while must go on running, though the spring be 
dammed up. 

‘*T love you’’ is the sweetest phrase in the lan- 
guage. It has given more joy in the world than 
all else ever spoken. But never is it so sweet as 
when a husband repeats it to his wife, day after 
day, through all the years that are allotted them.— 
The Weekly Times, Albany, N. Y. 





Ir you live in the country and have no Co-oper- 
ative Raw Fur Price-list, you are in the dark as 
to values. Send for one to the Co-operative Raw 
Fur Co., 214 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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With the advent of winter the wild birds seem 
to have deserted our gardens and shrubberies and 
“to have betaken themselves to the more sheltered 
glades of the cedar groves and the thickets of 
sage bush (Lantana). It will be interesting, how- 
ever, to watch for our northern winter visitors— 
owls, cormorants, snow-birds and buntings—which 
annually make their appearance about this time. 
The vicinity of the western end of the Causeway 
seems to offer attractions to winter birds, such as 
linnets and snow buntings—the latter in company 
with sparrows feeding round the stables at Pros- 
pect Camp and at St. Georges. The snow owl is a 
regular winter visitor, being some years numerous 
along the North Shore and around Walsingham. 
Mr. Paynter, who drives one of the St. Georges 
stages, has told me that towards dusk he fre- 
quently sees one or more of these owls seated near 
the roadside. The cardinal birds seem to have 
taken .up winter quarters in the dense cedar 
thickets, one cause of which I attribute to their 
fondness for cedar berries. A few cormorants 
in winter frequent the Stag Rocks near Shelly 
Bay and have been seen on the outside rocks of 
Baileys Bay and around St. Georges. They are 
very shy and wary, arriving here at the end of 
October and departing early in March. No war- 
blers remain here in winter except the vireo, 
familiarly known as ‘‘ chick of the village.’’ Reid 
says a few water thrush remain in the Mangrove 
swamps all winter, but I have never seen them 
at that time of year. He also mentions occasional 
gulls of various species visiting Bermuda in the 
winter months, but they generally are single only 
and not in flocks, disappearing in summer. Mr. 
Hurdis, who in his day made a study of seafowl, 
says that there ‘‘ is no part of the world perhaps 
whose shores are so little frequented by gulls as 
those of Bermuda, the kittywake being seen there 
oftener than any other, being met with from 
January to April.’’ The little auk is an occa- 
sional winter visitor, and then only when driven 
by stress of weather. To those who do not know 
the shape of their beak which gives a resemblance 
to a parrot (one of their familiar names being 
the sea parrot), these birds are thought a 
curiosity —H. B. Small in the Bermuda Colomst. 


oo 


MY FIRST GOOSE HUNT. 





I took the train down from Minot, N. D., to 
Church’s Ferry, as a friend had told me of the 
good goose shooting to be had there. I arrived 
in the evening and put up at the hotel for the 
night. I tried to get some pointers as to the 
prospects for sport, but in vain. It seemed I 
couldn’t strike the right party, so I trusted to 
luck. I got up at 3:30 next morning and set out 
for the lake. While going down the road, a 
fellow came along with a bicycle. I asked him 
if he knew the best place to get a shot at the 
morning flight. ‘‘In the fields,’’ said he; ‘‘ most 
of the grain is cut now, and that is the first place 


AFIELD. 


they fly to in the morning.’’ He said he knew 
the best place there, as most of the hunters went 
to the west side of the lake; and as soon as they 
start to shooting, the geese fiy to the fields east 
of the lake, where we were at that time. We 
walked about half-way up the lake and cut across 
a quarter section to a wheatfield that had just 
been threshed the day before. He put me in pit 
about 4 ft. deep some distance back from the lake, 
just as it was getting light. To my surprise my 
new acquaintance drew a newspaper from his 
pocket and folded each half sheet so as to make 
it stand up like a dunce’s cap; then he came over 
and got in the pit with me. He said if the geese 
should fly over and see the white papers, they 
would alight—th'nking that they were other geese. 
We sat there some 20 minutes, when we heard 
a report from across the lake and could hear the 
geese making a great racket. As there was quite 
an undergrowth between us and the lake, we 
couldn’t see them till they came to the opening. 
All at once they came—flying slow. I had my 
Remington automatic all ready. There was a big 
honker in the lead. He made straight for us, not 
seeming to notice us at all. When he got within 
40 ft. of us I let him have it. Down he came— 
and talk about excitement! For a few minutes 
it seemed like they were all trying to alight in the 
same spot. There were geese all around us. I got 
6 of them—all fine big ones. My new-found friend 
said he never saw anything like it in his life. I 
was back in town by 8:30 a. m. and took the 9 
o’clock train for Minot—which is going some. 
Chicago, Til. LEwIis C. OSTLAND. 
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A FIGHT TO THE FINISH. 





El Cafion del Muerto (Cajon of the Dead Man) 
gets its name from the typical fight in 1805, when 
the Navajo pirates, who had been preying upon 
the Pueblos and the Spanish settlements, retreated 
to the safest of their strongholds and defied their 
pursuers. A little squad of Spanish soldiers, 
under Lieut. Antonio de Narbona, besieged them 
there. The cave was absolutely safe against 


aboriginal weapons and against storming, but the 


Spanish had flint-locks which would carry even 
across the cafion. They climbed the surrounding 
cliffs and waited their chance. One by one they 
picked off the Navajos.. So far as is recorded, 
none surrendered. Until very recently the bones 
of these hundred Navajos still bleached in the 
cave where they fell. At every bend of this beau- 
tiful gorge are traces of its ancient occupancy by 
man—not of the same sort as the present Navajo. 
herders, who pitch their rude hogans and herd 
their goats on narrow sand-benches beside the 
stream; but the high little stone rooms or villages 
of the Swallow’s Nest People. Sometimes they 
are only an arrow-flight above the water; some- 
times so high in the beetling rocks that only an 
eagle eye can make them out, and only one with 
the foot of the mountain sheep ean still climb 
to them.—Chas. F. Lummis in Annual Bulletin of 
the Southwest Society. 
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FOR OUR IDAHO FRIENDS. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tue New ERA FoR STAMMERERS—a handsome 
and most interesting 90-page book—will be sent 
free to applicants by The Northwestern School 
for Stammerers, 600 Galena St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and our readers should note their advertisement 
in this issue of SporTs AFIELD. 


* * * 


TuatT life-long friend of Sports AFIELD, A. H. 
Wieckert of Neenah, Wis., writes about the good 
duck shooting he and his friends have enjoyed the 
past season. ‘‘I will soon send you,’’ he adds, 
‘¢a photo of my son and dog, taken on a day’s 
hunt over’decoys. The boy is only 12. He shoots 
a 20-gauge Stevens and is doing as well if not 
better than 50 per cent. of the hunters here, and 
you can rest assured I am proud of him. He 
trimmed me 4 weeks ago. We were on the marsh. 
I went alone and my old partner (Clark) took the 
boy out. I got 10 mud-hens and 6 ducks and he 
came in with 15 mud-hens and 10 ducks; and you 
bet he was tickled to trim up his dad. If he 








I am a constant reader of Sports AFIELD and 
find much valuable information in same, but am 
especially desirous of knowing what game condi- 
tions are in Idaho, what good hunting is to be 
had there, and what the law is there with respect 
to big game. What is the law about killing deer, 
moose and elk in that country? And have they 
any bounty on bears, wolves and cougars? I hope 
some of your readers will kindly answer this letter. 

Muskogee, Okla. C. K. Warp. 
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A NEW MODEL MULLINS LAUNCH. 





As the illustration shows, the general arrange- 
ments of this boat are first-class in all respects. 
There is no more reason for the occupants of a 
boat grouping themselves around a hot, ill-smelling 
engine than there is for their doing so in an auto- 
mobile. In this boat the power plant is placed 
forward, under cover, in a special engine compart- 
ment, separated from the passenger part of the 























NEW MODEL MULLINS 26-FOOT PRESSED STEEL LAUNCH. 


keeps on, he will make one of the best duck shots 
in the country. I guess it was bred in him.’’ 
* * * 

ANOTHER addition has been made to the line of 
Colt revolvers to meet the demand for a compact 
and convenient pocket arm—the CoLtT PoLicr PosI- 
TIVE SPECIAL being its title. It is adapted for the 
32-20 and .38 Long Colt or S. & W. Special 
cartridges. It weighs but 22 ounces and is the 
lightest pocket revolver ever produced for this 
powerful ammunition. All the latest improvements— 
including the time-tested Colt positive lock (a 
bar to accidental discharge) ; a simple and strong 
limb work; cylinder revolving to the right with 
simultaneous reverse action of hand and cylinder 
bolt (insuring perfect alignment of cylinder and 
barrel) ; swivel nose firing pin, double-leaf main- 
spring and other minor features which tend to 
smooth action—are incorporated in this new re- 
volver. A thumb latch of new design adds to the 
comfort of the full Colt grip which is an aid to 
accurate shooting. The Colt Patent Firearms 


Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., will be pleased to send 
eatalog giving full description to any reader of 
Sports AFIELD. Send in your name for a copy. 





boat by a paneled bulkhead. On this bulkhead 
is placed the entire control of the engine—all con- 
veniently grouped at the steersman’s seat. This 
launch is produced in 20, 22, 24 and 26 ft. lengths; 
with engines ranging from 4 to 25 H. P. ‘‘THE 
Book or Boats’’—a 64-page publication, hand- 
somely illustrated—will be sent to any of our 
readers on receipt of request by the W. H. Mul- 
lins Co., 145 Franklin St., Salem, O. 


—_—_——____—_ 


ANOTHER WOLF QUERY. 





I have read with much interest the January ~ 
Sports AFIELD and was particularly attracted by 
the article on the Arctic Mails by George Fisher 
Chipman of Manitoba. One statement of his I 
am very anxious to verify. On page 11 he says, 
‘*There is a sickness which attacks the Northern 
wolves at intervals of several years, and during 
the time that the sickness is upon ‘them they are 
terribly ferocious. They lose all fear of man and 
will attack him in open daylight on the slightest 
provocation.’?’ I wonder if Mr. Chipman could 
give me any authentic instances of wolves having 
attacked man. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 

Montreal, Canada. 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


TuHousaNps of caribou, which traveled south- 
ward across the Forty-mile and the Sixty-mile 
toward White River in the Northland last winter, 
are reported to be treking northward by Geo. 
Black, who has just returned from a hunting trip 
on the Sixty-mile in company with Chas. Paddock. 
He said he never imagined the magnitude of the 
herd could be anywhere near the one which must 
have crossed the Sixty-mile, where the tracks were 
thick and covered a width of 10 miles. ‘‘We were 
up the Stewart, looking for moose,’’ said Mr. 
Black, ‘‘and crossed ‘to a chain of lakes on which 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. had its old post. It was 
on a lake 7 miles long, 4 wide, with a fine gravelly 
bottom. This post was on the old trail between 
Selkirk and the head of the Stewart. It seems 
that the company in early days traveled more by 
overland trails than by water. I am told that the 
post on the lakes was destroyed by the Indians 
about the time the Selkirk post was burned. Phil 
Kelly, Turner Townsend and Norton Townsend 
accompanied us up on the trip in the Stewart 
Country. We found the lakes frozen too much 
for duck, with the exception of fish or sea ducks. 
We got a lot of these and cooked them in a pot 
and could not tell at meal time whether we had 
mackerel or cod. It was all right for the Nova 
Scotians of our party. A little snow was on the 
ground, making a brittle sound which could be 
heard a mile. So there was little chance of get- 


ting a moose.’’ 
* * * 


TIMBER cruisers returning from the headwaters 
of Independence Creek in the Pend d’Oreille dis- 
trict report sighting a band of elk in Northern 


Idaho. Few elk are known to be left in that part 
of the State and the report of this band has 
excited considerable comment. The grounds in- 
habited by the elk are said to be almost inacces- 
sible; for this reason the animals have been undis- 


turbed for many seasons and have increased. 


Independence Creek can soon be reached by the 
Idaho Northern Railroad, now being built up the 
banks of that stream. When this is finished, by 
packing several hard portages the feeding ground 
of the elk can be reached. Deer are also plentiful 
in the St. Joe Country, having been driven down 
from the higher mountains by heavy snows. Black- 
tail deer are also in evidence. 


* * ” 


THE law giving a hunter the right to kill one 
elk during the season in Oregon has all the appear- 
ance of a farce in the Sumpter District. On 
Crawfish Creek a band of elk has for some time 
made its headquarters, and it is now stated that 
fully 40 hunters have invaded that country. There 
are not more than 20 animals in the herd and if 
one out of each two men captured an elk there 
would not be one left in the district. The law 
does not protect in this case—seeming rather to 
provide a way for the extermination of every elk 
in the State. 


* * * 


Reports have been coming to the Spokane Gun 


AFIELD. 


Club, of violations of the game laws at Calispel 
Lake, where duck shooting has been so fine the 
past season. It is said that hunters are shooting 
ducks up to midnight and long before sun-up. 
Sportsmen say that unless some action be taken 
by the club to protect the game on this great 
natural reserve, it will rapidly be ruined for good 
sport. It is already being badly overshot, every 
day in the week and from every point on the 
lake—giving the fowl] absolutely no chance to rest. 
Calispell Lake is shallow, easy of approach, and 
with the surrounding country only thinly popu- 
lated, is one of the finest natural duck preserves 
in the Northwest. Mallards and canvasbacks pre- 
dominate here, although there are some widgeon 


and a few teal. 
* * * 


EIcuty riders participated in the coyote drives 
at Wenatchee, Wash., Nov. 9 and at Sunnyside 
on Nov. 26. In the 1st round-up the territory was 
too wide to keep the coyotes in the lead and as a 
result many escaped. Fifty were slain, however, 
and scores of rabbits were brought to town. There 
was a coyote banquet in the evening, at which the 
Elks entertained the hunters. A wagonload of 
jack-rabbits were killed at Sunnyside. An old 
Indian living near Toppenish rode 30 miles to 
gather up the fruit of the sport to replenish his 
larder. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON’s. Game Protective Society will 
present to the Legislature a bill providing for a 
complete revision of the game laws. Incorporated 
in the bill will be a code of laws to replace the 
present statutes, with provisions for preservation, 
both by lowering of the limit of taking and by 
shortening of the season for certain game. The 
new code will undoubtedly be approved by the 
State Game Convention. President Pontiu says 
that our greatly increased population makes this 
economical game legislation necessary to preserve 
game and fiish. 

* * * 

Kirry Hisss, the 15-year-old daughter of a 
rancher on the Clearwater, 25 miles above Oro 
Fino, Idaho, killed two bear this season. While 
out with her younger sister, her dog treed a large 
bear. Kitty sent her sister to the cabin for a 
rifle, while she staid with the dog to watch Bruin. 
When the girl returned with the rifle, Kitty aimed 
at the bear and it came tumbling out of the tree 
at the second crack of the gun. Miss Hibbs is 
at home in the timber and spends much of her time 
riding on her saddle-horse along the lonesome trails 
in the forest. Avucust WOLF. 

Spokane, Wash. 


-— 





THE warehouse of Silberman Bros., 122 Michi- 
gan St., Chicago, prominent dealers in wool, furs 
and pelts of all sorts, was destroyed by fire just 
as this issue was being put to press, and the firm 
is now temporarily located at 189 to 193 Michigan 
St., Chicago, where they will be pleased to receive 
fur and wool shipments and meet their many 
friends in the trade. 
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